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PRICE 
OURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





venience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reiss 
For the fon f Months, and in advance, 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


are received by 
ll, 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in 


vupry, 9, Rue du 


'0q-St.-H 


ued in yy Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 
M. Ba c nore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. For France, 
addition. 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT.) 





10 MINERAL PROPRIETORS IN COAL AND IRON STONE, 
N opportunity now offers forreceiving a YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN, wishing to learn practically the ART of 
MINING and MANUFACTURING IRON, together with the 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, and Mechanical Departments neces- 
sary for such Establishments, with whom a liberal premium will 
be expected.—For particulars, all letters (post paid) addressed 
to J. C. M., care of G. H. Street, Advertising Agent, 15, Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn, will be duly attended to. 


PRESTON EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, MECHA- 
— NICAL MODELS, &e. 
TO MECHANICS, PATENTEES, INVENTORS, §c. ‘ 
N EXHIBITION of WORKS and MODELS 
tA in Mechanics, Manufactures, Apparatus, Implements of 
Trade, &c. &c. is proposed to be opened at Preston, towards the 
end of December, to which the attention of Mechanics, Paten- 
tees, &c. is respectfully invited, as offering an opportunity for 
making known or selling any Specimens of Ingenuity or Art. 
All Works and Specimens will be carefully returned at the 
close of the Exhibition, and every expense of carriage cheerfully 





Paid ies or Gentlemen willing to place any Specimens in charge 
of the Committee, are respectfully requested to forward them 
with as little delay as possible, addressed to the ‘ Exhibition 
Committee, Corn Exch: .” and panied with as full a 
description of each article as may be convenient. _ 

Any Specimen intended for Sale should have the price attached 


to it. 








GRAND EXHIBITION OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM MECHANICS* INSTITUTION. 
HE Committee of the BIRMINGHAM ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTION beg to announce that they 
have determined on publishing 
AN ADVERTISING SHEET 
with their Catalogue of the Exhibition: at least Three Thousand 
Copies will be printed in the first edition early in December, 
TERMS: 
( The Size of the Page—Demy Octavo—9 inches by 5 inches.) 
Fight lines...+++e0006.40 5 0|Column, or half a page£1 1 0 
Half acolumn......-. 012 0 | Insertion of a Bill...... 110 0 
Duty included. Three ‘Thousand Bills required. 

a,* Application should be made, immediately, to Mr. Alfred 
Allen, Printer, No. 3, Colmore-row, Birmingham ; or to Mr. 
Samuel Deacon, News Agent, No. 3, W albrook, near the Man- 
sion House, sole Agent for London ; who will give any informa- 
tion connected with this department. 





Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 
COMPANY 


Sir Jas. Duke, M 
Ben). Barnard, Es 


Charles Baldwin, i . 
Jj Es 


ames Cockburn, 


Bryan Donkin, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid. Tea, 


» No. 18, King William-street, City. 
as, 1.P. Chairman.—Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman 
William Allen, Esq. : 


ames Law Jones, Esq. 
Jobn Knill, Esq. 
Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 
q. Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 

fajor-General Robertson. 
Daniel Sutton, jun. Esq. 


O'B. Bellingham Woolsey Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Lake & Curtis. 
As low Rates of Premium as are consistent with security, which 
may be paid annually, half-yearly, ouquares y- 
The whole of the Profits equally divided between the Assured 


and the Shareholders. 
eath 


Claims payable in two months after 


Loans may be effected by parties Assured with this Company. 


WILL 


1AM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





RITANNIA 
P 


LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


‘ANY, No. 1, Peinces-street, Bank, Lonpon. 


%, 


Capital ONE MILLION. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


A most economical 


use of this Institution, from authentic and complete 


set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
ata, and 


presenting the lowest rates cf Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts ; a less immediate payment being required 
ona Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Ofice. 

emiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
torte, in one sum, or in a limited number of parments, 


oard of Directors in attendance daily at 


wo o'clock. 


Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 


All claims payable 


within one month after proof of death 


Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 


A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents 


Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


Age. 


e [Remainder 
years. | | f life. | 


‘£. 5. d.| £. 


years, 
2. @.) £, 2. d, 
1wil) 1469! 23 
119 1| 217 
214 6 3 3: 43 
45 5 5 63, 613 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS, FURNITURE, AND WINES, 

By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, December 4, and three following days, con- 
sisting o 3 

A JOLLECTION of NOVELS and RO- 

MANCES, being a Selection from the Works of an exten- 
sive Publisher ; also the Duplicates of a respectable Circulating 

Library ; together with a Miscellaneous Collection of Modern 

Standard Books from the Country.—The HOUSEHOLD FUR- 

NITURE consists of Glasses, Tables, Carpets, Rugs, Bedsteads 

and Bedding, Book-cases, Chests of Drawers, and the usual 

ferries and the WINE, of SEVENTY DOZEN of PRIME 

SHERRY, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c. 
whether for Private or Public Sale. 





Private Collection of highly-valuable Paintings by Old Masters, 
purchased at a great cost from the Orleans and other Gal- 
eries—Water-coloured Drawings, framed and unframed—a 
few Prints—Miscellaneous Library—Printed Music—s i 
Ornamental China, of old Oriental, Dresden, and modern 
Parisian Manufacture—beautifal inlaid Cabinet of Ebony and 
Ivory—Fowling Pieces ; and some Articles of domestic use in 
China_and Glass: being all the genuine Property of JOHN 
ATKINSON, Esq. and removed from his late residence, Maple 
Hayes, near Lichfield, for unreserved Sale. 

By Mr. ROBERT WINSTANLEY, of Manchester, on WED- 
NESDAY the lith, THURSDAY the 12th, and FRIDAY the 
13th days of DECEMBER NEXT, at Twelve o'clock precisely 


each day, at the Large Room in the George Hotel, Lichfield. 
(THE PICTURES comprise the Centurion at the 
. moment of his conviction, by Albert Durer, a very extra- 
ordinary work of art, from the Orleans Gallery—The dolatry 
of Solomon, the undoubted production of Young Franks—The 
Toilet of Venus, a first-rate specimen of Albano—with other 
Historical Subjects by Julio Romano, C. Maratti, Palma, and 
elasquez—A magnificent Landscape, with St. John baptizing 
Christ, by Domenichino—Another »y Mola, with the Repose— 
One by I’. Grimaldi, with the Finding of Moses—A powerful 

» Gem by Cuyp; and others by Wynants, Van Goyen, As- 
selyn, Berkheyden, Canaletti, Van Goole, &c.—Boors Regaling, 
an exterior, by Teniers—A grotesque Interior, a brilliant effort 
of J. Ostade—With Domestic Scenes by ‘Terburg, Van Tol, 
Victors, and others. _ 

Fine Portraits of Sir R. Walpole, by Kneller; Burke, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; a Lady, by Lely; and Edward VI- by 

odeln. 

The Library contains Balthazar Solvyn's splendid Works on 
the Hindoos—Salt's Views—Maire’s ditto—Smith's Costumes— 
Microcosm of London—A fin ‘opy of Birch’s Heads—Wood- 
burn’s Rare Portraits—The Campaigns of Wellington and Na- 
Poleon, and other illustrated Books—Encyclopedia Britannica 
~Annual Register, from 1758 to. 1805, 47 vols. russia—Monthl 
teview, from 1749 to 1789, 81 vols. half-russia—Ditto, enlarged, 
% vols. bound and unbound, from 1790 upwards—Swilt’s Works, 
*6 vols. the first complete edition, 1755 to 17683— Darwin's various 
Writings ; and other Miscellaneous Literary Productions. 

e Foreign China consists of two pairs of magnificent Orien- 
tal Jars, of large dimensions, on gilt carved tripods—Sets of Jars 
aud Beakers ; and numerous smaller Specimens for console 
tables, cabinets, &c. 

The whole will be on view two one prior to the Sale; and 
Catalogues may be had on the 2nd of December, at the Otlice of 
r. Naden, and at the Geo e Hotel, Lichfield ; at the Offices 
of The Miiland Counties Herald, jirmingham ; and of the Advertiser, 
Stafford ; at the New Hotel, Wolverhampton; of Mr. Bent, Al- 


dine Chambers, London; of T. Winstanley & Sons, Liverpool ; 


ELEGANT JUVENILE PRESENT. 


EDITED BY 


THE REV. ROBERT JAMIESON. 


This day, elegantly bound, 4s. 6d. 
HE EXCITEMENT for 1840; or, a Book to 


induce Young Pe 


Series. Edited by 
Aurrie. 


ople to Read. Boing the Eleventh of the 
the Key. ROBERT JAMIESON, Minister of 


HE PULTENEY LIBRARY.—Now ready, 
.z-No. 1. price 9d. commencing with DE. FOE’S ‘ COLONEL 
JACK,’ beautifully printed in royal 8vo. uniform with Murray's 
ro 


yron. 
London : John Clements, 21 and 22, Little Pulteney-street. 
a This day, in foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MANNERS and TRIALS of the PRI- 
MITIVE CHRISTIANS. 
y the Rev. ROBERT JAMIESON, of Currie. 
John Johnstone, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 
This day is published, A THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
H ANNIBAL IN BITHYNIA; a Play. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Poems. Feap. 5s. 6d. 
3. Tour in Normandy. Plates. Post Svo, 9s. 6d. 
4. Tour in Sicily. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ith edition, 8vo. cloth lettered, price 12s, a 
N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into the 
LAWS of the VITAL FUNCTIONS, with a view to 
remove the Inconsistencies of our present Doctrines, and thus 
to establish more correct Principles respecting the Nature and 
Treatment of their Diseased States. 
... By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S, L. & E. 
4th edition, greatly enlarged both in the Physiological and 
Practical Part. 
(London: Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 


‘Dhis day is published, Rie 6s. cloth lettered, 

ORTUNE’S EPITOME of the STOCKS and 

J PUBLIC FUNDS; taining every ary informa- 

tion for understanding the Nature of those Securities, and the 

Manner of transacting Business therein: to which is added, a 

COMPLETE GUIDE to the FOREIGN FUNDS. 14th edition. 

f By JOHN FIELD, Jun. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row; and 

Letts & Son, Cornhill. 


DR. GILES’s NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered. 
GREEK-ENGLISHand ENGLISH-GREEK 
° LEXICON, for the Use of Colleges and Schools: contain- 
ing—Ist, a Greek-English Lexicon, combining the advantages of 
an, alphabetical and derivative arrangement; 2nd, an English- 
Greek Lexicon, more copious than any that has yet appeared. 
To which is prefixed, a concise Grammar of the Greek Lan uage. 
By the Rev. J. A. GILES, L.L.D. late Fellow of >. C, Oxon., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 
*«* A Specimen of the Work may be had gratis of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 






























) 0! 
Illustrated with Engravings on Steel in the finest style 


of the art, from Drawings expressly designed for this Work, by 


Montague Stanley, A 


No 


-R.S.A. Edinburgh. 


tices of the previous Volume. 


* One of the very best gift books of the season,"’— Atheneum, 


“ An admirable companion for the young. 


“It is our deliberat 


Tenth of the Series, i 
earned reputation of 


i "Evangelical Mag. 

e conviction that the present volume, the 
§ not only calculated to maintain the well- 
its predecessors, but is decidedly superior 


toany ofthem. The engravings, we must add, are really very 
beautiful specimens of art,”"— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
* The best Annual for Youth, without any exception, that we 


’ 


have ever seen. 


— Aberdeen Constitutional, 


* From its commencement, it has proved itself one of the most 


instructive books eve 
“Rich 
Dublin Statesman. 


in stories, an 


r put into young hands. — Dundee Courier. 
in amusing and instructive matter.”— 


* The former volume was decidedly superior to its predeces- 


sors, and the present 
last. The plates an 
Guardian. 

*4* Severalo 


f the Pp 


is in several respects more elegant than the 
d binding are really beautiful.”"—Scotlish 


evious Volumes of the Series may still be had, 


John Johnstone, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 


NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 


the Bir 
Roman Empire. 


Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 3 vols. 8vo. 


ISTORY of the POPES of ROME, their 


Church and State, during the XVIth and XVIIth 


Cen- 


: Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE, 
vols. 8vo. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


PITT, FIRST 


Fourth Volumes, completing the Work. 


EARL of CHATHAM. 


8vo. 


The Third and 


USTRIA. By Perer Evan Turnsutt, Esq. 


F.R.S. F.S.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
ISTORICAL ELOGE of JAMES WATT. 


By M. ARAGO, 


Translated from the French, with ad- 


th 
ditional Notes, by JAMES PATRICK MUIRHEAD, Esq. M.A, 
8vo. 


With a Portrait. 
THE FIRST 
OETICAL 


COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
WORKS of the Rev. H. H. 


MILMAN. With Preface and Notes by the Author, a 


Portrait, and other Illustrations. 


Uniform with the Works of 


Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 


SSAY on ARCHITECTURE. 


By THOS. 


HOPE, Esq. Third Edition, carefully revised, with nearly 


100 Plates, royal 8vo. 


N ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SETTLE- 


MENTS in the STRAITS of MA 
Pet ‘ARG, MALACC. 


With Maps. 
ISTORY o 


LACCA, including 
A, and SINGAPORE. By Lieut. NEW- 
2 vols. 8v0, Ready. 


f the POPES of ROME, their 


Church and State, during the XVIth and XVIith Cen- 


turies. Translated 





snd of the Auctioneer, Manchester, 


John 


from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE, 
By SARAH AUSTIN. 


Murray, Albemarle-street, 











On the 25th Inst. was published, PART III., Vol. IX. 8vo. 5s. 
JOURNAL OF THE 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


. CONTENTs. 
| Dr. RICHARDSON on the TEMPERATURE of the ARCTIC 


Mr. FREN on LA RIOJA in SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mr. ren VISIT to the SINGAR HILLS in MESOPO- 

Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON on the NILE and the LEVELS 
of EG , 

Dr. ROSS'S JOURNEY to the RUINS of AL HADHR in 
MESOPOTAMIA, 

Lieut. LYNCH, I.N. on the SURVEY of the TIGRIS, between 
BAGHDAD and MOSUL. 

Sir GORDON BREMER on PORT ESSINGTON, AUSTRALIA. 

Baron Sad on the LONGITUDE of VALPARAISO 
and CALLAO. 

Prof. ADOLPH ERMAN on a NEW MAP of KAMCHATKA. 

Mr. G. 'T. VIGNE’S ROUTE to KABUL, KASHMIR, and 
LITTLE TIBET, in 1834-38, 

ANTARCTIC DISCOVERY in 1829. 

Mr. a bal on a ROCK seen on an ICEBERG, in 61° South 

atitude. 
John Murray, Alhbemarle-street. 





Books just published at the 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD, 
Al the following Prices in Sheets: 


7 vols. 18mo. 11. Is. 
‘THE HISTORY of the REBELLION and 
CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Anew Edition, from the original Manuscript. 


lis. 
THE SAME, IN ONE VOLUME, ROYAL OCTAVO. 


2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

DOCUMENTARY ANNALS ofthe Reformed CHURCH 
of ENGLAND; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, 
Orders, Articles of Inquiry, &c. from the Year 1546 to the Year 
1716; with Notes Historical and Ree, 

By EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D. 


Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 


8vo. 7s. 

NOTITIA SCRIPTORUM SS. PATRUM aliorumque 
veteris Ecclesia Monumentorum, que in Collectionibus Anec- 
dotorum post annum Christi mpcc. in lucem editis continentur, 
nunc primum instructa opera et studio J. G. DOWLING, A.M. 
e Coll. Wadh., Ecclesie Anglicane Presbyteri. 


3 vols. 8vo. If. 10s. =~" = 
SCHOLIA GR/AECA in ARISTOPHANIS COMC- 
DIAS, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a G. DINDORFIO. 
Lately published, 
2 vols. avo. lds. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMGE:DIA et FRAGMENTA, ex 
recensione G. DINDORFII. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
ANNOTATIONES in ARISTOPHANIS COMQEDIAS 
G. DINDORFIL. 


Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford ; T. Payne & H, Foss, Pall Mall 
and E, Gardner, Paternoster-row, London, 
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HIS DAY is published, a Second Edition of 
THE QU tegen Y REVIEW, No. CXXVIIL. 5 contain 
ing Articles on Lire Asst sane £, Menpicity, Post Orric 
Rerorm, and Barris Pouic 
John wt j | 





This day is publish red, p 
r ‘HE QU ARTERL Y JOURNAL = AGRI- 

ULTURE, and the PRIZE SAYS and TRANSAC- 
Tons of © the Ul eleenen AND and AGRICL LTU RAL SOC ve ry 
o 


| 


.No. XLVI. for DECEMBER, of | 


William 3 le kwood £ ‘ems, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London; | 


and J. Cumming, Dubli 


fe DU BL IN 
Contents: 


. Honinghaus’ and Protestant | 6. 
Svidences of Catholicity. 
2. Medical Notices 





pady on the Ist of December 


Library of the Fathers—St. 
Augustin. 
7. Statistics of Population. 
3. Faith and Lite rature of the 6. Poems of G. C. Fox. 
Armenians. 9. Modern English Novels. 

4. Henry of Monmouth. i. “On the Liberty of the Press. 
5. srensetinatie Travelling. . Index, &e 

London: Dolman, 61, mS ye street; Booker & Co, 
Liverpool ; ‘I. ‘Cumming, Dublin; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for DecEMBER 
contains News from India to the 7th October, the latest 
Advices of the Progress of the Army of the tades. pada copious 
Abstract of ueelies nee from China to the 18th J 
. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall- stre x: 


_— tR’S MAGAZINE for DecemBer, 


Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains: The Conclusion of Dr. Maginn on Farmer's Essay 
on Shakspeare—My Irish Tutorship. By a ‘lrinity Bac helor— 
Affection : a Poem—'The French School of Painting—The Con- 
nexion of Crime and Punishment-—.London Shops and Gin- 
Palac es— The Great Cossack Epic of Demetrius Kigmarolovicz 
—Otway’s Tour in Connanght—How to make a 
without Credit or Cash—A Budget of Bards as a Wind-up of the 
Last of the Thirties—Two Sonnets Matrimonial. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. Ne CCXC, for DECEMBER. 
Contents:—1. Don Pedro Calderon de La Barca—II. On Ast 
culture. A Letter from Eusebius to his Friend; and his Repl 
I. Lector on Lay Quibbling—IV. Colonial Neglect and 
mm Propitiation—V. (Queen Argenis—VI. Milton—VII. Fr. han 
. re ‘omedian—VIII. On the Present Condition of the Church of 











REVIEW, No. XIV. Price 6s. | 


T HE 





ewspaper | 





This day is is published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for ae 
The Life and Times of Uady . Huntingdon. 


: Miiller—The Tragedy of At 
Adams's Exposition of the Second Epistle of Peter. 


* Festus : a a 


ay Ager 


;—the Prize Essays. 


: The Social Position of the ‘Educational Profession. 


* English Dialects. 
. The Annuals for 1340. 


. De la Beche’s Report. on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, 


and West Somerset. 


X. The Prospects of Turkey. &c. &c. 


London: 


Ball, Arnold & Co. 


34, Paternoster-row. 





METROPOLITAN, 
For DECEMBER, 


Will contain among others the following Original Articles :— 


1. The Coralines. 
Howard, Esq., 
*Rattlin the Reefer,’ &c. 

2. The Joys of Song. 


By Edward 


| 
2. Literary Notes and Jottings. 


* By an Sale, 
at Se 


. Hale. 
eee By Mrs. 
». = he Misunderstanding. By 
Mrs. ward Thow 

i ‘Killikelly. By “Abbot 


. A Journey to the Ruins of 
Ashkelon. By C. G. Addi- 


Author of 


son, Hea, of the Inner 

Temple. 
Hirthday Fantasy. By 

Major C: Shner Cc ‘ampbell. 
. The Woman-hater 
. Stanzas on Seeing a Maniac 
suddenly smile. 
. A Welsh Berd, and the Pro- 
phet brother: 

3. AP llgrimage’ from Fontain- 
bleau to Sc ptisnd. By Miss 
Harriott Pigot 


| 14. A Trip to Hamsgate. 


15. A Day at a Convent 
16. A Spanish Lady's W ooing. 


Reviews, “Notie es of New Works, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street; J. Cumming, Dubile; Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Smith & Son, Glasgow 





THE DECE MBER NU MBER. 


Price Half-a-Crown, "inbellished with 


Three Illustrations, by 


e Cruikshank, of 


ENTLEY’S 


MISCELLANY, 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH; Esq. 


Contains :— 


Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Shep- 
ard, with three illustrations 

y George Cruikshank. 
Prospectus of a Course of Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of 


account of a New Play, 
familiar epistle to his 

in-law Lieut. Sea- 
ga IL.P., late of the Hon. 


3, Great Marlborough-strea 
rea arlborough-st; 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER of COLBURN’S NE 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, edited by S NeW 
DORE HOOK, is embellished with ; fine Portrait of PRINCE 
ALBERT of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha, accompanied b E 
and contains Arts les by the Editor, the € 
Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 
guished Writers 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Se weroush-atret 


Just published, post 8vo. with Plate price 7. 's. 6d. 
edicated by permission to Sir B.C . Brodie, Bart, oe beards, 
TREATISE on the EYE; Exhibiting the 
Art of Preserving this Organ in a hes althy condition, ang 
of improving the sight. ‘To which is prefixed, a View of the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Eye, with Observations on its 
Xpression as Serine of the C Charaete er and Emotions of the 
Mind. By J.C. AUGUST FRA M.D. ° 

Pores John C , aL Princes-street, Soho. 


53 GULLY ON NERVOUSNESS.—Price és, 


EXPOSITION of the SY MPTOMS, 
ESSENTIAL NATU ne and TRE ;ATMEN 
/ESS. By JAMES M, GULLY, M.I T of NER. 
s volume is written in a luci style, and deserves the 
attention of every medical practitioner.”"— Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just pu lished, See ond Edition, 8vo. cloth, | 
ithe NATURE and TREATMENT of the 
DISEASES, DISTORTIONS, and INJURIES of the 
SPINE. 2 HS R. A. STAFFORD, Surgeon to the Marylebone In. 
firm: ary, &c 
“ We esteem the work of Mr. Stafford to be one of considerable 
merit.’ toy Medical and Surgical Journal. 
“An e sh book, and upon a very important subject,”— 


Moir ; 
‘ountess often 
Trollope, Laman Blanchard, and otenington, 











Medical Gaz 
London: Jolin Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and Sherwood, 
Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row 
“Just published, Second ge price 2y. 6d. ¢ 
HE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL PH. Tea. 
COPCEIA ; a Conspectus of the best Prese riptions ; con. 
taining an account of all New Medicines, Doses, &c. Magey. 
| die’s and Lugol’s Formularies—the Improvements in the London 
| Pharmacopwia—Ne w Nomenclature—the Treatment of Poison. 
ing, Disloe ations, Fractures, and natural and dificult Parturi- 
tion. By EL RYAN, M.D. Me »mber of the Royal 
Coie of Physicia 
vast mass of information in this little work.’ 
son's Review, July, 





—Dr, Johun- 


Humbug. By Professor Von 
Bibiindtucker. 

The City of the Doge. By the 
Author of *A Summer in 
Andalucia. 

The inque: st. 
John 
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REVIEWS 


Voyages of the Dutch Brig of War Dourga, 
through the Southern and little-known parts 
of the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the 
previously unknown Southern Coast of New 
Guinea, in 1825 and 1826. By D. H. Kolff, 
jun. Translated by G. W. Earl. J. Madden. 

Tuere is, perhaps, in the history of commerce 

no change more remarkable than the deprecia- 

tion of the Moluccas ; they were the great objects 
of Portuguese ambition when Portugal began to 
erect an empire in the East; the possession of 
them was for a time fiercely contested by Spain, 
and Argensola gives an interesting account of 
the strenuous efforts made by Spain and Portu- 
gal united to preserve them from the Dutch. 

The histories of Garcin and Argensola inform 

us of the pains, expense and perils which the 

Hollanders incurred before they made them- 

selves masters of the Archipelago, and our own 

commercial records contain ample evidence of 
the stern jealousy with which the Dutch guarded 
the monopoly of Moluccan commerce. But, to- 
wards the close of the last century, the impor- 
tance of the Moluccas had declined so much that 
the Dutch withdrew their garrisons and facto- 
ries from the southern islands, and when the 

English conquered Java and Banda, they paid 

so little attention to the remote dependencies 

that the inhabitants of several of the islands 
were not aware that the Moluccas had changed 
their masters. 

In an inexplicable fit of romantic generosity, 
England abandoned Java and its dependencies 
to the Dutch after the peace of 1814, and ere 
three years had elapsed, it was discovered that 
a serious injury had been inflicted on British 
commerce without conferring a proportionate 
benefit on that of Holland. Singapore was 
founded by the exertions of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and the rapid growth of this commercial mart, 
though in some respects inconveniently seated 
for trade with the Indian Archipelago, sufticiently 


proves the importance of the field opened to Bri- | 


tish enterprise in the Indian islands. Unsuccess- | : 
| reason, attacked the commander and the four re- 


ful efforts to open intercourse with the southern 


Raffles Bay; these attempts seem to have di- 
rected the attention of the Dutch government to 
the islands which they had neglected for half a 
century, and Mr. Kolff’s voyage was undertaken 
for the purpose of renewing the relations which 
had been so long interrupted. At the present 
moment, when H.M. ships Britomart and Alli- 
gator have sailed to found a new settlement in 
the North of Australia, the information collected 
by Mr. Kolff cannot fail to be valuable, especially 
when brought before us by one so well acquaint- 
ed with the Eastern Seas as Mr. Earle. 

The islanders in the Surwatty group, though 
so long abandoned, were found to have retained 
ahigh respect for Christianity, and an earnest 
desire for the benefits of civilization :— 

“On Moa, as well as on most of the other islands, 
the population is divided into two classes, Christians 
and Heathens, which may be considered as standing 
in the same relation to each other as masters and 
subjects, The subordination of the heathens, (who 
are by far the most numerous,) and the respect they 
entertain towards the Christians, are very remark- 
able, and may be partly attributed to the superior 
consideration in which the Christians are held by our 
Government ; but undeniably, it is in a great mea- 
sure owing to an irresistible belief on the part of the 
athens, in the moral superiority of the Christians. 
That the latter must be the chief cause is apparent, 
from no Dutch ship of war having visited these 
islands for a long series of years.” 

We must however observe, that about two 








centuries ago it was studiously circulated through 


the Moluccas, that the Wise Men who went to 
visit our Saviour upon the appearing of his star 
in the East, were ancestors of Moluccan mo- 
narchs. It is remarkable, that this article of 
faith was warmly received by the Mohammedans, 
who added, that an account of the transaction 
was preserved in the archives of Mecca. For 
many years the Dutch sailors used to present 
painted stars to the presumed descendants of 
the Magi on the feast of the Epiphany, and re- 
ceive rich rewards in return. We have no means 
of ascertaining when the custom was discon- 
tinued. Roma appears to be the most civilized 
of the Surwatty islands :— 

* Evidence of the uncommon industry of the 
people was everywhere apparent, the natural fertility 
of the soil being greatly increased by the skill with 
which they cultivate it; indeed, many of the neigh- 
bouring islands obtain here their supplies of Indian 
corn, fruits, and other provisions, as well as timber 
for building their prahus. A large and beautiful 
valley, extending between the hills to the westward 
of the village of Jerusa, was covered with planta- 
tions of Indian corn, rice, and vegetables, while the 
sides and summits of the hills were decked with 
grazing flocks of goats, sheep, hogs, and buffaloes. 
During a walk which we took along the shore, and 
thence into the interior, we spied a number of bees’ 
nests hanging from the branches of the high trees, 
some of which were more than two feet in cireum- 
ference. The wax and honey are collected with very 
little difficulty, and the bees, when driven from their 
nests, generally build another on the same tree.” 

In the island of Baba some information was 
obtained of the fate of one of the two unfortu- 
nate vessels sent from Melville Island :— 

“ It appeared that some months previous to my 
visit, an English trading brig, manned with ten Eu- 
ropean seamen, which had been bartering muskets 
and ammunition for tortoiseshell and cattle among 
the islands to the eastward of Timor, anchored off 
Aluta, the capital of the tribe inhabiting the east 
side of Baba, and the commander, supposing the 
people to be as trustworthy as those of the other 


islands, sent half his crew ashore in the boat to ob- | 


tain water, at a time when a large number of natives 
were on board the brig carrying on a trade. While 
the boat was away, the natives, for some unknown 


portion of the Molucca group were made by | ™™ng seamen, and, although armed only with their 


the settlements formed at Melville Island and in | 


knives, succeeded in killing them, which fate also 
befel the boat’s crew on their return on board. The 
brig was then run on shore, plundered, and burnt. 
The greater part of her cargo, consisting of arms, 
tortoiseshell and cattle, together with her sails and 
rigging, which had been divided among the captors, 
were still in their possession.” 

In the Arra islands, Christianity has made but 
little progress; indeed the Arafuras seem to 
have no religion whatever. Mr. Bik, who visited 
them in 1824, found it impossible to convey to 
them the simple notion of Deity :— 

* At length one of them, who had listened with 
particular attention, demanded of me where this all- 
ruling Being took up its abode, I answered, that the 
Deity was present everywhere, not only among us, 
but in every plant that, through his goodness and 
power, he has furnished us for our food. This idea 
was too abstruse for the Arafuras ; for one of them 
answered—* Then this God is certainly in your ar- 
rack, for I never feel happier than when I have 
drunk plenty of it.” 

The chief source of wealth to the Arafuras is 
the Trepang fishery. The trepang is a species 
of polypus, esteemed a great delicacy by the 
Chinese, scarcely second to the edible birds’ 
nests. The trade is at present in the hands of 
the enterprising Bughis of Celebes, and, from the 
following statement, appears to be lucrative :— 

“ The Arafuras sell the trepang to the Bughis and 
others by the ukur, a measure containing about half 
a picul. The traders sort the trepang, there being a 
great difference in the value of the various kinds. 


The price of the first sort in China is one hundred 
and twenty Spanish dollars the picul, while the va- 
rious sorts mixed together can be purchased at the 
hack of the islands, as the eastern parts are called, 
at the rate of ten to fifteen Spanish dollars the picul. 
The number of the traders, who now visit the Arrus, 
has caused the price of this article to increase consi- 
derably above that which was formerly given. When 
the people of Banda had the trade exclusively in 
their hands, a picul of trepang might be obthined 
for a sarong, or piece of cloth of the value of eight 
guilders, and twenty birdsnests for a chopping-knife ; 
while now the latter, which will weigh less than a 
kati, or 14tb, cannot be purchased for less than from 


| fourteen to eighteen guilders. ‘These articles would, 


however, still yield a large profit were it not neces- 


| sary to remain among the Arrus for a period of four 


months to collect a cargo of any importance. On 
this account small brigs and paduakans only are em- 
ployed in the trade, as their expense is less than that 
of larger vessels.” 

The pearl fishery, which was once very exten- 
sive, is now abandoned, the trepang fishery being 
more lucrative and less perilous. There appears 
to be only one animal peculiar to these islands— 
we do not remember to have seen it described 
before :— 

“ T cannot avoid giving a short description of the 
Pilandok or Arru rabbit, an animal rather larger 
than the common rabbit, of a grey colour, which, as 
they grow old, becomes quite grizzly. The fore-legs 
are short, and the hind ones, which resemble those of 
the hare, have each three toes, provided with strong 
nails. The head is like that of a weazel. These 
animals do not run very fast, and when resting they 
usually sit upright on their hind legs. Their food 
consists of the leaves of the yam plant and other 
greens, and they are easily tamed, when they may 
be suffered to run round the house without their at- 
tempting to escape. The flavour of their flesh is very 
agreeable.” 

Mr. Kolff, after having examined the smaller 
clusters of islands, was sent to explore Papua, 
or New Guinea, but was less successful than in 
his former enterprise. The Papuas are very 
| jealous of foreigners, and their principal trade is 
in slaves. In no part of the world is this odious 
traffic carried to greater excess :— 

“ The price given for a slave on the coast is usu- 
ally two pieces of white calico, valued at from eight 
to ten Spanish dollars, from sixty to seventy rupees 
(five to six pounds sterling) being obtained by the 
traders for them at Bali, and other places in that di- 
rection, Natives worthy of belief have assured me, 
that if a Papua of the coast is struck by a desire to 
obtain any articles brought by the foreign trader, for 
which he has no productions to give in exchange, he 
will not hesitate to barter one or two of his children 
for them; and if his own are not at hand, he will 
ask the loan of those of his neighbour, promising to 
give his own in exchange when they come to hand, 
this request being rarely refused. This appeared to 
me to be almost incredible, but the most trustworthy 
natives were unanimous evidence to its truth. The 
mountaineers themselves sometimes sell their chil- 
dren also. In other places, 1 have known parents 
| sell their children when their maintenance became 
too heavy a burthen for them to hear, without heed- 
| ing whether they would ever see them again. Such a 
total absence of feeling certainly brings these savage 


ho 


people below the level of dumb animals! 
The trade with New Guinea is monopolized 
by the Ceramese, who have inspired the Papuas 
| with an inveterate hatred of all other foreigners. 
| A treacherous attack was made on a watering 
| party from the Dourga, in which the cowardice 
| of the boat’s crew had nearly produced the most 
fatal consequences. ‘The Ceramese are the prin- 
| cipal slave-dealers of the Eastern Archipelago, 
| but they have other reasons for their anxiety to 
| monopolize the comnicree of New Guinea :— 

“ Traders would gladly visit these parts could they 
do so with safety, fur the productions, as massoy- 
bark, nutmegs, trepang, tortoise-shell, pearls, edible 

| birds’-nests, birds of paradise, and other articles of 
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value, would support an important commerce. ‘The | 
quantity of these rich productions purchased by the 
Ceramese on the coast for an almost nominal price, 
and carried by them to Bali and Singapore, is incre- 
dible. It may appear surprising that under these 
circumstances the Ceramese are not in a more flou- 
rishing state, but it must be taken into consideration 
that a restless people, constantly at war, do not hoard 
their riches, but squander it in leading a luxurious 
life. I have often been assured that traders, who 
have left their homes with a valuable cargo, have 
returned without sufficient property to pay their 
men, the whole having been lost by gambling, or 
similar modes of getting rid of wealth.” 

Like most slave-dealers, the Ceramese occa- 
sionally practise piracy, and must be carefully 
watched by whatever nation engages in the 
commerce of the Indian Archipelago :— 

“ The banks and islands to the westward of Timur- 
Laut are annually visited by Ceramese jonkos, for 
the purpose of fishing for trepang and _tortoise-shell, 
or picking up any booty that may fall in their way. 
Several years previously some of these had been bold 
enough to approach the coast of Vordate during the 
night, and capture a small fishing prahu with two 
men, inhabitants of Sebeano, The pirates, who were 
subjects of the Raja, carried off the men to sell as 
slaves, but they were fortunate enough to make their 
escape and return home, They personally related 
to me this occurrence, and informed me of many 
other misdeeds on the part of the Ceramese, an 
account of which I subsequently gave to the Govern- 
ment.” 

It is of importance to observe that supplies 
ean easily be obtained by trading vessels in all 
the islands. Except at New Guinea the Dutch 
found no difficulty in obtaining wood and water, 
and even there hostility seems to have been in | 
a great degree provoked by miscondiict. Fish, 
Mr. Kolff assures us, is both abundant and ex- 
cellent :— 

“ Every voyager in the eastern seas should be | 
provided with plenty of fishing tackle, which will | 
not only be of great service, but will also afford 
means of passing away time; for, I believe, that | 
throughout the world no seas will be found that | 
yield such innumerable quantities of all sorts of fish 
as these. With a single line suilicient fish may be 
caught in a few minutes to afford a dainty meal. The | 
drag-net, which was used by the seamen whenever 
we landed on the islands, was also found very useful, | 
this mode of fishing being as successful as the other. 
Turtles’ eggs were so abundant, that the men with the 
assistance of the natives, often brought them on board 
by baskets full. These eggs are about the size of a 
billiard-ball, round, and covered with a white chalky 
film in lieu of shell. The interior is similar to that 
of a hen’s egg, to which they were preferred by many 
of our party. When boiled, the yolk becomes firm, 
but the white remains soft and watery, this being 
thrown aside when the egg is eaten. Six nests full 
of turtles’ eggs were found by us upon a sandy island 
near Laboba.” 

We have now glanced at most of the impor- 
tant points connected with the new commercial 
field about to be opened to British enterprise ; 
there is, however, one important consideration 
connected with the new colony about to be esta- 
blished in North Australia, of which Mr. Kolff 
takes but slight notice. Many of the islanders of 
the Archipelago, driven from their homes by 
misfortune or oppression, can only obtain an 
asylum by becoming the slaves of those who 
afford them refuge. They will, as at Singapore, 
the opposite extreme of the Archipelago, find pro- 
tection, under the British flag, and thus provide 
the settlers with a considerable number of free 
labourers. The fact that their oppressed sub- 
jects can readily obtain an asylum at Singapore, 
has forced the native chiefs in its vicinity to treat 
them with far more consideration than they for- 
merly displayed; and thus the first great step at 
civilization has been made—attention is paid to 
the administration of justice. 
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By Frances Trollope. 3 


One Fault. vols, 
Bentley. 

Tus is the most carelessly executed—the least 

interesting—but the least objectionable of Mrs. 

Trollope’s fictions. The one fault illustrated is 

ill-temper; as exhibited towards a young and 


beautiful wife, by a haughty, fastidious, pseudo- | 


gentleman. In tracing the workings of this 


most distressing of all domestic trials, Mrs. Trol- | 
lope begins well: nothing of its kind can be | 


fresher, prettier, or more cheerful, than her pic- 
ture of the parsonage-house, and the blithe, 
affectionate circle, from which its flower is lured 
away, to preside over the heartless splendours of 
Oakton Park. 
the droll of her book ;—a certain Aunt Christina, 
who studies and writes treatises on political eco- 
nomy, and thrusts her notions concerning the 
rights of women upon reluctant male hearers, with 
as superficial an audacity as certain living autho- 


resses have brought to bear on Austrian politics | 


and the English factory question! The she-Iago 
of the tale, (for every one of Mrs. Trollope’s novels 
must possess its mischief-maker,) is a yet more 
glaring caricature than the political Aunt Chris- 
tina. That the bride’s mother-in-law, disap- 
pointed in her son’s marriage with a country 
parson’s daughter, should dislike her, is true, we 
fear, to the nature of step-motherhood! But 
what truth is there in such a scene as that 
(page 76, 77, &c. vol. 2,) in which this haughty 
woman unbosoms her hatred and its consequences 
to an old housekeeper, and proposes to the latter 
a plan of deliberately breaking the heart of her 
young mistress,—such breakage to be remune- 
rated by a sui of money proportioned to the time 
taken in the operation? Here is a monster worthy 
to be ranged by the side of Mrs. Trollope’s plain- 
spoken Dr. Crockley, in ‘The Factory Boy’— 
neither, we firmly believe, to be found in human 
nature. It is more natural that Mr. Wentworth 
should torment his wife by addressing to her 
his hard and unfeeling strictures on his own vile 
humours, (not Aer misconduct),—but then, again, 
the tone and expressions of these “ papers’ are 
such as no woman in the world would bear; 
and, we believe, no man in the world write. 


| So much for truth of character: now for the 


taste and probability of incident! After having 
teazed poor Isabella through two mortal volumes, 
and all but tormented her into a decline, Mrs, 


| 'L'rollope relents, and kills her persecutor in a 


duel. ‘The struggles between her unspeakable 
relief, and her compunction at owning it even to 
herself, in the mind of the amiable young widow, 
are naturally and delicately exhibited; but a 
widow Mrs. Trollope was resolved not to leave 
her. So Isabella is ordered to the sea-side, there 
to be thrown into the company of one who had 
loved her when he was little more than a boy, 
and who is now the tall, picturesque candidate 
for holy orders, with a pale, interesting mother, 
capable of those prodigious sacrifices, so useful 
in fictions. ‘Ihe ancient passion revives, and, this 
time, the flame catches the lady also. The 
youth is too honourable to woo a widow of such 
vast wealth as Mrs. Wentworth; so the widow 
walks out in a thunderstorm to woo the youth— 
contrives that they shall be both circumvented 
by the tide—screams when he gets very wet— 
and arranges matters so as to be carried up and 
down several rocks in his arms, Finding, how- 
ever, that neither the screaming nor the carrying 
process untie his tongue,— 

“* Alfred!’ she said again, with clasped hands and 

streaming eyes, ‘ Alfred!....IF you love me, for 
pity, tell me so!’ ” 
And this brings about the joyful catastrophe! 
“The sex,”’ we suspect, will hardly thank Mrs. 
Trollope for winding up her moral tale with so 
strong a touch of Widow Barnaby-ism, 








Far less felicitously conceived is | 


The Friends of Fontainbleau. By Harriet D 
Burdon. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. : 


Tuts is a stirring, bustling, melo-dramatie yo. 
mance, in play-bill phraseology, “ founded on 
facts.” It is known to most readers, that Francis 
de Guise, surnamed the Balafré, when preparing 
to besiege the Protestants under Coligni, in the 
city of Orleans, was assassinated on the 24th of 
February, 1563. Poltrot de Meré, the perpe- 
trator of this deed, is the first of the “ Friends” 
who figure in the story, and his personal adyen- 


| tures with those of the other friend, a Count de 





Clermont, are wound up for weal or for woe in 
the death of their common enemy. We are not 
among those who think that History is advan. 
tageously studied in works of fiction; we do not, 
therefore, make it a matter of reproach to the au. 
thoress, that she has used her facts very sparingly, 
and only as a canvas for her fictions. Neither 
are we grievously disappointed at finding in the 
pages before us so little earnest desire to repro- 
duce with fidelity the characters of De Guise, 
his brother the Cardinal Lorraine, Catherine de 
Medicis, or the other “real heroes” introduced 
on the scene. Shakspeare, indeed, and Walter 
Scott, have much to answer for, in misleading 
the Queen's lieges. All Horace Walpole'’s doubts 
will not straighten crook-backed Richard, mo- 
rally or physically, nor is it easy to make a true 
Englishman believe that Richmond was not quite 
so good as he should have been. But the minor 
stars throw out their false lights with less per- 
manent effect. It is not every writer who gets 
such a mastery over the imagination, as puts the 
judgment quite astray; and the ordinary novel- 
ists’ perversions of biographical truth are not 
sufficiently long-lived to be dangerous. Desiring, 
therefore, those of ourreaders, who feel an interest 
in things as they were, to apply to the memoirs 
of that day, we may safely direct the searchers 
after mere amusement to Miss Burdon’s volumes, 
They are written with much spirit, contain many 
striking situations, and unfold a rather compli- 
cated tale with desirable clearness and rapidity, 
Without departing widely from the routine of 
melo-dramatic character, Miss Burdon contrives 
to interest us in her rather familiar personages, by 
the spirit with which she throws them into action, 
Her novel is, therefore, a stronger and a better 
composition than usually “ visits these sad eyes” 
under the form of three vols. postoctavo. We could 
have wished, indeed, that she had bestowed on 
her work a little more industry ; that she had 
avoided one or two rather flagrant anachronisms 
on points of minute detail, and given more faith- 
fully the general colouring of the times; and we 
should have been still better pleased to have 
missed certain traits of Protestant unfairness, 
The wars of the League are a shocking story, 
full of atrocities on both sides, and sufficiently dis- 
graceful to human nature. But, it is high time to 
let bygones be bygones; and this is not the mo- 
ment for aggravating party prejudices. On the 
whole, however, we have travelled through the 
work with considerable satisfaction, and shall not 
be sorry to encounter the authoress once again. 





ANNUALS FOR 1840. 

The Belle of a Season : a Poem, by the Countess 
of Blessington, illustrated by A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
—Unless the “Belle” prove to be one of a 
“ daughter-full house,” as Jean Paul phrases it, 
the history of which, chequered by new and 
surprising incidents, Lady Blessington means to 
display, as the sisters grow up, year by year,— 
this volume ought, perhaps, more properly, to 
be ranked among the “ perennials,” than the 
ephemera of the season. And a handsome volume 
it is, after its kind: Chalon has done his best 
with lace, feathers, and satin, to set off the 
“ Belle’—in depicting the various scenes which 
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make up her career of maidenhood : Mr. Heath, 
too, has done justice to Chalon’s designs ; while 
Lady Blessington has taken her longest poetical 
flight, to lead on her gentle heroine, through all 
the “‘ devices and desires” of the season, to that 
paradise of mothers, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Though the poem belong to the class of 
rers de société, it contains touches of feeling and 
thought, such as would naturally recur to those 
looking on, while young Beauty dlays the game 
in which “hearts are stakes;” and a careless flow 
of good-humoured satire, to comfort those who 
would fain be belles of opera-boxes and palace- 
circles, by reminding them that the glitter of high 
life is not always the glitter of gold. But an ex- 
tract will illustrate the tone and treatment of the 
work, far better than paragraphs of comment. 
After a sprightly description of a mansion lit up 
for a ball, come these lines :— 

O! who that viewed so bright a scene 

Could guess that sorrow here had been, 

That any through the dance who glide 

In splendour decked, elate with pride, 

Ilad seen hopes changed for gloomy fears, 

Had known the sad relief of tears— 

As bending o’er the cherished dead 

They deemed that joy for aye had fled; 

While now, forgetful, at the call 

Of Mirth, they fill her echoing hall? 

Yet, in these proud and gilded rooms, 

Where music, blent with rich perfumes 

From fair exotic garments wreathed, 

Upon the entranced sense hath breathed; 

Where mirrors loveliest shapes display 

As through the mazy dance they stray; 

Even here cold Death has held his state— 

Here drvoping mourners wept the fate 

Of some, whom not even Love could save 

From the stern beckoner to the grave: 

Here, where the flowery trophies rise, 

Came breaking hearts and streaming eyes; 

Here, where the airiest feet resound, 

A sable pall hath swept the ground ; 

Down yonder staircase, broad and deep, 

A funeral train was seen to sweep: 

O! strange how revelry and death— 

The smile above, the worm beneath— 

Divide this earth, till searce we know 

Which is the master, Mirth or Woe! 

A Gift from Fairy Land ; Tales and Legends, 
with one hundred fanciful illustrations. Some 
at least, of our readers will regret to hear that 
“Titania, with her train,” who, in their youth, 
held revel— 


in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen— 


have been driven, by the restless and resistless 
encroachments of railroads and the schoolmaster, 
across the broad Atlantic, to seek a quiet home 
in the boundless solitudes of the far West: but 
so it is, and all particulars may be learned from 
the volume before us, which, though it bears Mr. 
Tilt’s name on the title-page, is, in truth, a trans- 
atlantic ‘Gift.’ And a pretty little fanciful volume 
it is—got up with excellent taste; and many of 
its hundred illustrations, though necessarily 
slight and sketchy, have considerable merit. 





A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 

Insanity. By J. Ray, M.D. 

(Second Notice.) 

A frequent point for the consideration of jury- 
men is the imputed incapacity of some individual 
to manage his own affairs, on account of simple 
imbecility of mind, without mental illusions: and 
great embarrassments have arisen in the forming 
of a verdict from the desire of lawyers to inclose 
this condition within the terms of a definition. 

Mental imbecility, properly so called, is not an 
accidental disease, but an original defect in the 
constitution of the organs. Perfectly to com- 
prehend its nature, it is necessary to call to mind 
those facts, which every one must know, respect- 
ing the ordinary normal developement of intel- 
lectual power. ‘The most superficial observer 
musthave noted the differences, in mental faculty, 
which distinguish the infant from the child, the 
child from the youth, and the youth from the 
adult. The infant possesses little more than a 
faculty of receiving and retaining sensitive im- 
pressions; the child acquires by degrees the 





power of comparing the simpler ideas, and of) with the qualities and ordinary relations of things or 


acting congruously on the result. Between the 
seventh and the fourteenth year, this power con- 
tinues improving ; and the foundations of a social 
existence are laid: between fourteen and twenty- 
one, the explosion of the passions occurs, and is 
accompanied by a vast extension of the imagina- 


tive faculties: and lastly, with perfect adoles- | 


cence, the mind receives its last complement of 
power, in the faculty of fixing the attention upon 


its own operations, of taking cognizance of elabo- | 


rated abstractions, and co-ordinating conduct 
with the remotest motives. 

These differences are usually attributed to ex- 
perience and education; but anterior to these, 


and a necessary preliminary to their efficacy, is | 


a determinate condition of the cerebral organs, 
without which the senses would transmit their 
impressions in vain. From the first moment, 
when their existence can be detected, to the 
epoch of complete puberty, the cerebral organs 
undergo a series of incessant changes, not merely 
enlarging in bulk, but altering in the intimate 
structure of their subordinate parts: between 
this growth and, the enlargement of moral and 
intellectual power, the counexion is intimate. 
The maximum developement of the brain, in each 
different species of animal is a pre-determined 
fact, peculiar and definite ; though all the indivi- 
duals do not equally attain to it—a circumstance 
especially noticeable of man. By what law of the 
organization this boundary is set or modified, we 
know not. We know that men differ in intellec- 
tual capacity, and we observe a general corre- 
spondence between the size and shape of the 
brain, and the degree and kind of intelligence : 
but why this organ is differently developed in 
different individuals we cannot tell. 
reason can be given for the peculiarities of the 
normal developement of the brain, if we cannot 
explain why it ceases to grow towards puberty, 
we cannot hope to explain the analogous fact of 
its sometimes stopping short at a much earlier 
epoch in life. Such, however, is the fact, and this 
premature arrest constitutes the specific organic 
condition which accompanies imbecility. 

The developement of the brain may possibly 
be thus arrested at any moment of time; and 
whenever that occurs, the intellectual condition 
of the sufferer is stunted for the rest of his exis- 
tence. ‘There is, however, a disposition in the 
human frame to observe septennary periods ; and 
a decided revolution takes place in the normal 
condition of the brain about the seventh, four- 
teenth, and twenty-first years. Hence it is phy- 
siologically probable, as well as agreeable to ob- 
served fact, that an arrest of the natural growth 
of the brain should occur, most frequently, at the 
approach of one of these critical epochs. 

An imbecile, then, is one who performs the 
intellectual functions which he possessed at the 
period when this unnatural cessation of growth 
took place, with the ordinary perfection of a child 
of that age; but he has no power to attain to any 
of the higher intellectual capacities ordinarily in- 
cidental to a state of greater maturity. In those 
whose imbecility dates from birth, the idiotey is 
complete: this condition is usually attended by 
disease, and the sufferer rarely lives long. The 
imbecile, who represents a child of seven years 
old, is too manifestly incapable to give a jury- 
man much room for doubt. But when the brain 
has ceased to develope itself at some later period, 
the quantum of intelligence approaches so much 
nearer, in appearance, to ordinary capacity, as to 
require a critical and scientific examination to 
detect the difference. This brief statement will, 
we trust, afford a key to Dr. Ray's description of 
the phenomena ofimbecility, and assist in form- 
ing a correct notion of its social consequences. 

“ By imbecility (he says) is meant an abnormal 
deficiency either in those faculties that acquaint us 


| conveniences and propricties of life. 


| nessed in the normal state of the mind. 


If then, no | - Rescues : 
P | uneasiness and restlessness of disposition that unfit 





in those which furnish us with the moral motives 
that regulate our relations and conduct towards our 
fellow-men ; and frequently attended with excessive 


| activity of one or more of the animal propensities. 
| In imbecility the developement of the moral and 


intellectual powers is arrested at an early period of 
existence. It differs from idiocy, in the circum- 
stance, that while in the latter, there is an utter des- 
titution of every thing like reason, the subjects of the 
former possess some intellectual capacity, though 
infinitely less than is possessed by the great mass of 
mankind. Imbeciles can never attain that degree of 


| knowledge which is common among people of their 
| own rank and opportunities, though it is very certain, 


that they are not entirely unsusceptible of the in- 
fluences of education. They are capable of forming 
a few simple ideas, and of expressing them in lan- 
guage ; they have some memory, and a sense of the 
Many of them 
learn to read, write, and count, and make some 
progress in music, though for the most part, they 
are untaught and employed in the coarsest and 
rudest labours. Their moral and intellectual cha- 
racter presents the same infinite variety that is wit- 
While 
some are changing their plans and resolutions with 
the fickleness of the winds, others have some favourite 
project which they are bent on accomplishing; while 
nothing can arrest the attention of some for a mo- 
ment, others pertinaciously retain some crotchet that 
occupics nearly all their thoughts. Some engage in 
certain occupations, and manage to take care of 
themselves and their property, though frequently 
obliged to resort to others for advice and assistance. 
They talk but little, and will answer questions cor- 
rectly, provided they are not without the circle of 
their customary thoughts and habits, and are not 
required to follow a conversation. ‘They are particu- 
larly deficient in forethought, and in strongand durable 
affections, and they generally labour under a certain 


them for steady employment. It is also worthy of 
notice that the same physical imperfections and a 
tendency to the same diseases which accompany 
idiocy, are generally observed, though in a less 
degree, in imbecility.” 

In estimating a case of imbecility, then, the 
juryman is not to expect the occurrence of men- 
tal illusions, nor to infer capacity from their ab- 
sence. ‘The ideas of the imbecile are not false, 
but insufficient. 

It is nevertheless probable, that the same 
blight which has fallen on the intellectual facul- 
ties will not leave the moral organization quite 
perfect; and a nice observer will rarely fail to 
trace some irregularity of passion or appetite, in 
the imbecile’s conduct. But whether there be such 
a physiological defect or no, it is clear that a 
failure in the higher and nobler faculties must 
leave a preponderance of the animal impulses, 
which is highly unfavourable to sane conduct, 
However docile, then, may be the imbecile’s 
general demeanour, there are moments in which 
he indulges in ungovernable gusts of passion. 
It is nevertheless true, that the dangers resulting 
from his being intrusted with the management of 
his own affairs are the most frequently traceable 
to his unresisting disposition, and the ease with 
which he may be persuaded to everything. 

In the majority of cases, the head of an imbecile 
is exceedingly small, though sometimes it exceeds 
the ordinary size, owing to the presence of mem- 
branous cavities which occupy the space of the 
deficient brain, and which are liable to be greatly 
distended with watery fluids. The indication 
may be adopted, along with other data, in decid- 
ing on the case; but, by itself, it is anything but 
conclusive. 

Amidst the various shades of incapacity, the 
law has in vain endeavoured to define the amount 
which shall justify interdiction ; the thing is im- 
possible, and every case must rest on its own 
merits. It may be observed, however, that the 
law in fixing the ordinary civil majority at 
twenty-one, has properly decided that the last 
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developements are essential to the due exercise | decided over tacts of their infirmity; butthe moral | 


of civil rights. But the same law also invests 
with responsibility in criminal matters, youth of 
a much less mature age. It is not, therefore, | 
enough that a man should possess the power of | 
discriminating between right and wrong, which is | 
exhibited by a lad of fourteen, in order to be in- 
trusted with the duties of active civil life, and to | 
be deemed capable of protecting himself from | 
imposition. How far it is reasonable to punish | 
with extreme severity the offences of youths | 
Sagem | the ordinary powers of their time of | 
ife, we shall not pause to inquire; but we are | 
satisfied that the law places the standard of in- | 
telligence, both for responsibility and for civil 
capacity, far toolow. Let any one, for instance, 
attentively consider the following statement of 
Georget :— 

“In hospitals for the insane,” says he, “there is | 
always a certain number of imbeciles who do the 
coarser work of the house, or serve as domestics and 
assistants to the regular ofticers. They become sufti- 
ciently intelligent at last to perform their duties well, 
to sweep the courts, carry burdens, move machines, 
execute simple commissions, know the use of money, 
and procure various enjoyments. But they have no 
idea, or a very imperfect one, of society, laws, moral- 
ity, courts and trials; and though they may have | 
the idea of property, they have no conception of the | 
consequences of theft. They may have been taught | 
to refrain from injuring others, but they are ignorant 
of what would be done to them if guilty of incen- 
diarism or murder. Indeed, it is well known how 
common theft is among imbeciles and idiots, and for 
a very obvious reason. Some of them have no con- 
ception of property, nor of the distinctions of meum 
and tuum; their conduct is actuated solely by the | 
fear of punishment, when capable of experiencing 
this sentiment, and by their own desires. Others 
have some notions of property, but neither a sense of 
morality, nor a fear of punishment furnish motives 
sufficiently powerful to prevent them from stealing. 
The sentiment of cunning, too, may be very much 
developed, while the other faculties are more or less 
deficient. Among the lower orders of society, are | 
many imbeciles a little more intelligent than these, | 
and not considered as utterly devoid of understand. | 
ing, who, nevertheless, have but vague and imperfect 
notions of social duties and of justice. They engage 
in occupations that require no great extent of intel- 
lect, and even in the simplest of the mechanic arts, 
If they do not pass among their acquaintances for 
imbeciles, they are at least regarded as singular 
beings, with feeble understandings, and are teazed 
and tormented in innumerable ways. Many of them, 
for want of some powerfully restraining motive, in- 
dulge in drinking, and become lazy, drunken, and 
dissipated, and finally fill into the hands of justice 
in greater numbers than is generally suspected. They 
steal adroitly, and hence are considered as very in- 
telligent ; they recommence their offences the mo- 
ment they are released from confinement, and thus 
are believed to be obstinately perverse; they are 
violent and passionate, and the slightest motive is 
sufficient to plunge them into deeds of incendiarism 
and murder.”** 

It is obvious therefore that many of the latter 
class ought not to be treated as morally respon- 
sible agents. The object of penal infliction is 
the inspiring a feeling of horror and disgust at 
crimes dangerous to society. But the punish- 
ment of an imbecile, such as Georget describes, 
is more calculated to propagate horror of the law 
than of the offender. ‘l'o recur, however, to the 
civii question, it is only where there is a large 
fortune to administer that the incapacity of the 
imbecile is brought to legal issue ; and it is pre- 
cisely with such persons that education may be 
supposed to have disguised imbecility by giving 
the physiological capabilities such as they are 
their uttermost extension and polish. Less left 
to themselves, also, such persons will be more 
under restraint of others, and will exhibit less 

* « Discussion medico-lcgale sur la Folie, p. 140 ; and Des 
maladies mentales, considerées dans leurs rapports avec la 
legislation civile et crimiuelle, p. 8.” 














deficiency above described will remain what 
nature has left it; and that alone would impedethe 
wholesome exercise of their civil rights, were the 
intellectual faculties better than they really are. 


Grounds are not wanting in the justice due to 


| collateral interests, for interdicting thosein whom | 


a real incapacity exists for managing their own 
affairs; but, in relation to the party himself, it 
is a mistaken kindness, or rather a cruel snare, 
that permits him to dissipate his means of exist- 
ence, and exposes him to unmerited punishment. 
We have known imbeciles disgraced before the | 
public in police offices, and their safety compro- | 
mised by the reluctance which functionaries feel | 
to admit their infirmity, when no legal decision | 
has previously pronounced on it. On the other | 


| hand, the really imbecile suffer little annoyance 


from their restraint; their passive nature feels | 
no mortification, nor often seeks to exercise its 
forbidden rights ; they feel like children, and not 
as men. 

It is further to be remembered that the danger | 
which besets an excessive rigour in cases of de- | 
mentia, does not subsist in true imbecility. By | 
dementia is intended a failure of the faculties, 
sometimes very partial, arising from advanced | 
age, or, more frequently, from long continued | 
insanity. These cases occasionally admit of re- 
covery; and when the loss of power is partial, 
the patient preserves, even in his incapacity, the 
feelings and habits of a man. His interdiction | 
under either of these conditions is painful in the 
extreme: but the imbecile never recovers, and | 
he is not outraged by a sense of restraint. 

Still, as Dr. Ray properly affirms, it is not 
every case of imbecility that should draw with it 
interdiction. ‘The notions of lawyers on the point 
are arbitrary ; whereas the shades of infirmity pass 
into each other, with a delicacy which observa- 
tion cannot follow. Between the lighter cases of | 
imbecility, and the worst instances of intellectual | 
obtuseness compatible with civil capacity, the | 
difference is slight ; and there are many decided | 
imbeciles who manage their simpler money trans- | 
actions with sufficient prudence. To them an 
absolute interdiction would be a useless cruelty. 
In such instances evidence as to the precise mani- | 
festations of imbecility will alone enable the juror 
to come to an honest conclusion. 

In all cases, indeed, it is on facts, rather than 
ona witness's opinion, that a juryman should lean, 


. 





“One witness,” says Dr. Ray, “has observed a 
range and tenacity of memory which he could not 
square with his notions of mental weakness ; another, | 
perhaps, has seen the party whose acts are in question 
conducting himself with the utmost propriety, and 
observing the social usages proper to his station, and 
this he has deemed incompatible with imbecility of 
mind ; and another has heard him replying to 
questions on commonplace subjects, readily and ap- 
propriately, and he also draws similar conclusions, 
On the other hand, he is seen engaging in oceupations 
and amusements, and associating with company seem. 
ingly below the dignity of his age, or station, by one 
who desires no further proof of an imbecile mind ; or 
he may he so extravagantly vain of some personal 
accomplishments, as to impress another with the idea 
that his understanding has scarcely the strength of a 
child’s. And it is worthy of notice that oftentimes 
the very fact which furnishes undoubted proof of 
imbecility to one observer, conveys an unshaken 
conviction of mental soundness to another. Few, 
indeed, are capable of sounding the depths of an- 
other’s intelligence, because few are aware of the 
necessity, or have the ability if they were, of scruti- 
nizing, not one act or trait of character alone, but 
every intellectual manifestation as it appears in the 
conduct, conversation, and manners,as the only means 
of obtaining an insight into his real, mental capacity. 
Scarcely a case comes up in which the understanding 
of an imbecile is judicially investigated, that does not 
furnish striking illustrations of this fact, as might be 
shown by numerous instances in point.” 





With these considerations in his mind, a jury- 
man of ordinary intelligence may render himself 
an efficient protector of the sufferer, and fulfil 
his functions with integrity, instead of being led 
away by ignorance or by crotchets to impede the 
course of justice. As respects the law itself, we 
think that much difficulty in its application would 
be obviated, if civil interdiction, instead of bein 
absolute and peremptory, could be modified with 
the varying circumstances of the case ; so that 
the legal consequences might closely follow the 
mental condition of the individual. Imbecility 
being an affair of kind and degree, its restraints 
should correspond. There is, however, another 
difficulty attendant upon such cases, still more 
urgently calling for redress, and that is, the ex- 
pense attendant upon all legal arrangements for 
the imbecile. Persons suspected of imbecility are 
usually provided for by their relatives on a limited 
scale, and often, too, under trusts. But if these 


interests are brought into debate, and dragged 
before the courts, it is absolute ruin to the estate, 
Imbeciles are often long-lived, and survive those 
interested in their welfare; and then they lie 
open to multiplied injuries, for which, on account 
of expense, there is absolutely no redress, 











The Naturalist’s Library.—Amphibious Carni- 
vora, including the Walrus and Seals, also of 
the Herbivorous Cetacea. By R. Hamilton, 
M.D. Edinburgh, Lizars; London, Highley. 

Tuts cheap and excellent work goes on prospe- 

rously ; and if we do not announce each separate 

publication, it is because we feel assured that 
it needs no such helping hand. We indeed only 
refer to it on the present occasion, that we may 
favour our readers with Dr. Hamilton’s full, 
true, and particular account of those apocryphal 
monsters the Kraken and the Great Sea-Serpent. 
There has been so much of absurd exaggeration 
respecting these ocean wonders, that sober 
people are inclined to doubt their existence al- 
together: let us then attend to Dr. Hamilton, 
and first, of 
The Great Sea Serpent. 
“ An animal, which apparently belonged to this 
class, was stranded in the Island of Stronsa, one of 


| the Orkneys, in the year 1808, and was first seen 


entire, and measured by respectable individuals, and 
afterwards, when dead and broken in pieces by the 
violence of the waves, was again examined by many; 
portions of it being secured, such as the skull, and 
upper bones of the swimming paws, by Mr. Laing, a 


| neighbouring proprietor; and other portions, such as 
| the vertebre, &c., being deposited and beautifully 


preserved in the Royal Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, and in the Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. An able paper on these latter 
fragments, and on the wreck of the animal, was read 
by the late Dr. Barclay to the Wernerian Society, 
and will be found in vol. i. of its Transactions, to 
which we refer. We can allow space only for a very 
short abridgment of these documents, which, be it 
remembered, furnish an account of the animal prin- 
cipally after it had been mutilated; and hence we 
cannot wonder if the original accounts are both im- 
perfect and contradictory. It measured fifty-six 
fect in length, and twelve in circumference. The 
head was small, not being a foot in length, from the 
snout to the first vertebra; the neck was slender, ex- 
tending to the length of fifteen feet. Ail the accounts 
agree in assigning it blow-holes, though they differ as 
to their precise situation. On the shoulders some- 
thing like a bristly mane commenced, which extended 
to near the extremity of the tail. It had three pairs 
of fins or paws connected with the body ; the anterior 
were the largest, measuring more than four feet In 
length, and their extremities were somewhat like 
toes, partially webbed. Dr. Fleming, in his notice 
of this animal, suggests that these members were Pr0- 
bably the remains of pectoral, ventral, and caudal 
fins. The skin was smooth, without scales, and of a 
greyish colour; and the flesh appeared like coarse 
ill-coloured beef. The eye was of the size of the Seal’s, 
the throat was too narrow to admit the hand.” 
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We come next to an account of a great animal 
which excited considerable alarm among the 
western isles of Scotland. The following extract 
is from a letter written by Mr. Maclean, the 
parish minister of Eigg :— 

“JT saw the animal of which you enquire in June 
1808, on the coast of Coll. Rowing along that coast, 
I observed, at about the distance of half a mile, an 
object to windward, which gradually excited astonish- 
ment. At first view it appeared like a small rock ; 
but, knowing that there was no fock in that situation, 
I fixed my eyes closely upon it. Then I saw it ele- 
vated considerably above the level of the sea, and, 
after a slow movement, distinctly perceived one of 
its eyes. Alarmed at the unusual appearance and 
magnitude of the animal, I steered so as to be at no 
great distance from the shore. When nearly in a line 
betweenrit and the shore, the monster, directing its 
head, which still continued above water, towards us, 
plunged violently under water. Certain that he was 
in chase of us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just as 
we leapt out on a rock, and had taken a station as 
high as we conveniently could, we saw it coming 
rapidly under water towards the stern of our boat. 
When within a few yards of it, finding the water 
shallow, it raised its monstrous head above water, 
and, by a winding course, got, with apparent difficulty, 
clear of the creek where our boat lay, and where the 
monster seemed in danger of being embryed. It 
continued to move off with its head above water, and 
with the wind for about half a mile, before we lost 
sight of it. Its head was somewhat broad, and of form 
somewhat oval; its neck somewhat smaller; its 
shoulders, if I can so term them, considerably broader, 
and thence it tapered towards the tail, which last it 
kept pretty low in the water, so that a view of it could 
not be taken so distinctly as I wished. It had no 
fins that I could perceive, and seemed to me to move 
progressively by undulation up and down. Its length 
I believed to be between seventy and eighty feet. 
When nearest to me it did not raise its head wholly 
above water, so that the neck being under water, I 
could perceive no shining filaments thereon, if it had 
any. Its progressive motion under water I took to 
be very rapid. About the time I saw it, it was seen 
near the Isle of Canna. The crews of thirteen fishing 
boats, I am told, were.so much terrified at its appear- 
ance, that they, in a body, fled from it to the nearest 
creek for safety.” 

We turn now to the report published by a Com- 
mittee of the Linnean Society of New England, 
specially appointed to collect evidence on the 
subject :— 

“In the month of August 1817, it was generally 
reported that a very singular animal of prodigious 
size had been frequently seen in the Harbour of 
Gloucester, Cape Ann, about thirty miles from Bos- 
ton. In general appearance it resembled a Serpent, 
and was said to move with astonishing rapidity. 
It was visible only in calm and bright weather, 
and floated on the surface of the water, like a 
number of buoys following each other in a line. 
In the report to which we have referred, the afti- 
davits of a great many individuals of unblemished 
character are collected, which leaves no room to 
apprehend any thing like deceit. They do not 
agree in every minute particular, but in regard to 
its great length and Snake-like form, they are har- 
monious, The first person who makes deposition 
saw it for nearly half an hour, at the distance of 250 
yards. At that distance he could not take in the 
two extremities with his glass. The second witness 
depones, that he observed a strange marine animal, 
which he believed to be a Serpent: it continued in 
sight for an hour and a half, and moved through the 
water with great rapidity, at the rate of a mile in 
two, or, at most, three minutes. On another occasion 
he saw it lying perfectly still, extended on the water, 
and displaying about fifty feet of its body. The 
third witness judged it to be between eighty and 
mnety feet in length, with the head formed some- 
what like the Rattle-Snake, but nearly as large as 
that of the horse. At one time it showed about fifty 
distinct portions of its body. The fourth witness saw 
it open its mouth, which appeared like that ofa 
Serpent. Another shot his gun loaded with ball at 
it, at the distance of thirty feet ; when he found the 
monster immediately turned round, as if intending 





to approach him, and passed very near the boat. 
The tenth deposition we shall give somewhat more 
fully. ‘On the 20th of June 1815, my boy informed 
me of an unusual appearance on the surface of the 
gea in the Cove. When I viewed it through the 
glass, I was in a moment satisfied that it was some 
aquatic animal, with the form, motions, and appear- 
ance of which I was not previously aquainted. It 
was about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
was moving with great rapidity to the southward ; it 
appeared almost thirty feet in length. Presently it 
turned about, and then displayed a greater length, I 
suppose at least 100 feet. It then came towards me 
very rapidly, and lay entirely still on the surface of 
the water. His appearance then was like a string of 
buoys. I saw thirty or forty of these protuberances, 
or haunches, which were about the size of a barrel. 
The head appeared six or eight feet long, and taper- 
ed off to the size of a horse’s head. He then 
appeared about 120 feet long ; the body appeared of 
a uniform size; the colour deep brown. I could 
not discover any eye, mane, gills, or breathing holes ; 
I did not see any fins or lips.” We add, that there 
are many other depositions equally pointed as to 
the occurrence of this extraordinary creature, and 
several letters respecting it; one from the Honour- 
able Lonson Nash, one of the committee of the 
Linnean Society, and himself an eye-witness, and 
another addressed by a clergyman to Judge Davis, 
the president of the society. General Humphreys, 
by whom the affidavits were taken, transmitted a 
copy of them, and a detail of the whole circumstances, 
to the late Sir Joseph Banks, in whose library the 
documents are still preserved. An animal of similar 
appearance was again seen in August 1819, off 
Nahant, Boston, which remained in the neighbour- 
hood for some weeks. When first seen, it was 
stationary for four hours near the shore, and two 
hundred persons assembled to view it. Thirteen 
folds were counted, and the head, which was Serpent- 
shaped, was elevated two feet above the surface. 
Its eye was remarkably brilliant and glistening. The 
water was smooth, and the weather calm and serene. 
When it disappeared, its motion was undulatory, 
making curves perpendicular to the surface of the 
water, and giving the appearance of a long moving 
string of corks. The last notice we have seen of this 
American animal bears date July 1833. The Boston 
and New York papers of that date state, that the Sea- 
Serpent had again appeared off Nahant. ‘It was 
first seen on Saturday afternoon, passing between 
Egg Rock and the Promontory, winding his way 
into Lynn Harbour, and again on Sunday morning, 
heading for South Shores. He was seen by forty or 
fifty ladies and gentlemen, who insist that they 
could not have been deceived.” 

Long before the Great Sea-Serpent was heard 
of, either on ourown shores or on those of the New 
World, it was, (says Dr. Hamilton,) regarded as 
a well-known member of the Fauna of Scandi- 
navia:— 


“ We subjoin the accounts, older and more recent, 
given of this animal in what may be called its native 
retreats. We shall begin with a short abridgment 
of the information supplied in Pontoppidon’s Na- 
tural History of Norway :—‘Our coast,’ says the 
learned bishop, ‘ is the only place in Europe visited 


by this terrible creature. This makes many persons 
who are enemies to credulity entertain doubts about 
it. I have questioned its existence myself, till that 
suspicion was removed by full and sutticient evi- 
dence from creditable and experienced fishermen 
and sailors, of which there are hundreds who can 
testify they have annually seen them. All these 
persons agree very well in the general description. 
In all my inquiries, I have scarcely spoken to any 
intelligent person who was not able to give strong 
assurances of the existence of this fish; and some 
of our traders think it a very strange question when 
they are seriously asked whether there be such a 
creature ; they think it as ridiculous, as if the ques- 
tion were put to them whether there be such fish as 
Cod or Eel.’ After this, a long letter is supplied 
from Captain L. de Ferry, who was in his boat, 
with a crew of eight men, when they saw a Sea- 
Serpent, which he fired at and wounded. His de- 
scription very much agrees with that already given, 
and every particular is authenticated by the affida- 





vits of two of his crew. We are also informed that 
Governor Berestrap states, that he saw a similar 
animal a few years before, and drew a sketch of it. 
Mr. Hans Strom, a clergyman, also caused a sketch 
to be made of one which came under his inspection, 
and other eye-witnesses are named. The bishop 
concludes, ‘I might mention, to the same purpose, 
many more persons of equal credit and reputation.’ 
But we must bring these statements of Pontoppidon 
to a close with one other short quotation. * Though 
it is difficult to ascertain its exact dimensions, yet 
all who have seen it are unanimous in affirming that 
it appears to be about 600 feet long ; that it lies in 
the water in many folds, and there appears like so 
many hogsheads floating in a line, at a considerable 
distance from each other.’ Again, Sir A. de Capell 
Brooke makes allusion to this animal in his ‘ Travels 
in Norway.’ He states that he did not witness it 
himself, but that the fishermen of Sejerstad stated 
it was seen in 1818 in the Folden fiord. In July 
1819 it made its appearance off Otersun, in Norway ; 
and Captain Schilderup stated to Sir Arthur that it 
was seen daily during the whole month, and con- 
tinued while the warm weather lasted, as if dozing in 
the sun-beams. When Captain 8. first saw it, he 
was in a boat at the distance of about 200 yards, and 
supposes its length to have been about 600 feet. The 
Bishop of Nordland had seen two of them about eight 
miles from Drontheim; he was not far from them, 
and considered the largest to be about 100 feet. * * 
The most recent account of this monster we have 
noticed, appeared in the public newspapers of Dron- 
theim, in the autumn of 1837, and we confess we 
cannot regard it as a sheer fabrication :—* The Adis 
of this city contains an account from Tozen of the 
end of August, which it says was communicated to 
the editor by a very enlightened and principled 
man, so that it merits attention, as tending to re- 
move the doubt respecting the existence of the Sea- 
Serpent. The account says, that since the begin- 
ning of the dog-days, the Serpent has been seen at 
various parts of the coast of that district. One of 
them seems to have remained constantly during this 
summer near Storfosen, at the Kergvang Islands. 
Several fishermen have been so dreadfully alarmed 
at the sudden appearance of the Serpent so near 
their boats, that they did not know in what direc- 
tion to escape. The Serpent did not attack, but 
followed the boat for some distance, and the men in 
their haste so over-exerted themselves, that two 
were confined to their beds. Very credible persons 
affirm that the length of the Sea-Serpent may be taken 
at 600 or 800 ells, or perhaps more, for when these 
people were near its head, they could not discern its 
tail. Its greatest thickness is close to the head, 
These observations were made very clearly within 
these few days, amongst others, by a credible, sensible 
man, who, with his two sons, was on our island where 
they landed, and where the serpent, after following 
their boat, swam slowly by.’” 

We shall now proceed to give some particu- 
lars of a still more monstrous animal :— 

The Kraken. 

© The belief in this monster is universal among 
the sailors and fishermen of the Norwegian coast, 
and it has been alluded to by all the Scandinavian 
writers from the earliest period down to the present 
day. We may best, perhaps, give a general idea of 
this famous animal, by abridging the account sup- 
plied by the learned Pontoppidon :—* Our fisher- 
men usually affirm,’ says he, ‘that when they row 
out several miles to sea, particularly in hot summer 
days, they are informed, by various circumstances, 
that the kraken is at the bottom of the sea. Some- 
times twenty boats get together over him ; and when, 
from well known indications, they perceive it is 
rising, they get away as fast as they can. When 
they find themselves out of danger, they lie upon 
their oars, and in a few minutes they see the mon- 
ster come to the surface. there shows himself 
sufficiently, though only a small part of his body ap- 
pears. Its back, which appears to be a mile and a 
half in circumference, looks at first like a number of 
small islands, surrounded with something which floats 
like sea-weeds; here and there a larger rising is ob- 
served like sandy banks; at last several bright points 
or horns appear, which grow thicker the higher they 
rise, and sometimes they stand up as high, and as 
large, as the masts of middle-sized vessels. It seems 
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these are the creature’s arms, and it is said that if 


they were to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, they 
would pull it down to the bottom. After the mon- 
ster has been a short time on the surface of the 
water, he begins slowly to sink again; and then the 
danger is as great as before, because the motion of 
the sinking causes such a swell, and such an eddy 
and whirlpool, that he carries everything down with 
it.’ It is a favourite notion of Pontoppidon that 
from the appearance of the Kraken originate those 
traditions of floating islands being so frequently ob- 
served in the North Sea.” 


Most of our readers will agree with us in con- 
sidering this account as fabulous—and yet Dr. 
Hamilton is of opinion that the Kraken may 
without much difficulty be identified with certain 
species of Sepia, or Cuttle-fish, which have been 
described in the Annals of Science :— 

“Mr. Pennant, in his description of the Eight 
Armed Cuttle-fish, mentions—* That in the Indian 
Seas this species has been found of such a size as to 
measure twelve feet in breadth across the central part, 
while each arm was fifty-four feet in length, thus 
making it extend from point to point about 120 feet. 
He further states that the natives of the Indian Isles, 
when sailing in their canoes, always take care to be 
provided with hatchets,in order immediately to cut off 
the arms of such of these animals as happen to fling 
them over the sides of the canoe, lest they should 
pull it under water and sink it.’. The opinion of Dr. 
Shaw is equally decided regarding the occurrence of 
this animal. ‘The existence of some enormously 
large species of the Cuttle-fish tribe in the Indian 
Northern Seas can hardly be doubted; and though 
some accounts may have been much exaggerated, yet 
there is sufficient cause for believing that such species 
may very far surpass all that are generally observed 
about the coasts of European seas. A modern natu- 
ralist chooses to distinguish this tremendous species 
by the title of the Colossal Cuttle-fish, and seems 
amply disposed to believe all that hasbeen related of its 
ravages. A northern navigator, of the name of Dens, 
is said, some years ago, to have lost three of his men 
in the African seas by a monster of this kind, which 
unexpectedly made its appearance while these men 
were employed, during a calm,in raking the sides of 
the vessel, The colossal fish seized three men in 
its arms, and drew them under water, in spite of 
every effort to preserve them: the thickness of one 
of the arms, which was cut off in the contest, was 
that of a mizen-mast, and the suckers of the size of 
pot-lids.” 

Denys Montford, in his work on the Natural 
History of Mollusca, mentions several instances 
of the appearance of this monster ; among others 
he states, that at St. Malo, there is an ex voto, 
or picture, deposited there by a crew in remem- 
brance of their wonderful preservation, when 
an enormous cuttle-fish suddenly threw its arms 
across the vessel, and was on the point of dragging 

it to the bottom; but the continued efforts of 
the crew succeeded in cutting off the tentacula 
with swords and hatchets. On their return home 
the crew procured a painter to represent that 
scene of their great danger as faithfully as pos- 
sible, and presented it as a religious offering :— 

“ Nor have later times failed in supplying addi- 
tional testimonies as to the existence of this animal, 
quite as decided, but unfortunately not more satis- 
factory. The last of these notices we have seen bears 
date 1834, and is couched in the following terms :— 
Upon the 22nd of June, in lat. 46° 57’, long. 58° 39’, 
Capt. Neill, of the ship Robertson of Greenock, then 
upon a voyage from Montrose to Greenock, saw the 
head and snout of a great sea-monster, of which a 
sketch was drawn at the time. It was first observed 
at about a quarter past nine, a.m. on the weather-bow, 
about four points, and it then appeared like a large 
vessel lying on her beam-ends. The Robertson was 
hauled up so as to near it: and running at the rate 
of eight knots an hour, she at twelve noon got abreast 
of it, distant about a mile to leeward. On observa- 
tion at this time it was discovered to be the head and 
snout of a great fish swimming to windward; and 
though an attempt was made to get closer, it could 
not be accomplished, because the fish, without much 
apparent exertion, kept swimming as fast as the vessel 





sailed. Immediately above the water its eye was 
seen like a large deep hole. That part of the head 
which was above the water measured about twelve 
feet, and its breadth or width twenty-five feet. The 
snout or trunk was about fifty feet long, and the sea, 
occasionally rippled over one part, leaving other parts 
quite dry and uncovered. The colour of the parts 
seen was green with a light and dark shade; and the 
skin was ribbed.” 

A notice will also be found of a like nature, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, (Vol. II. p. 16). 

* A similar incident is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert 
as having occurred in Shetland. ‘ A few years since,’ 
he states, ‘an affidavit was taken by a justice of the 
peace in Shetland relative to this monster, which was 
seen at a distance from the shore off the Island of 
Burra. It appeared, according to the declaration of 
these witnesses, like the hull of a large ship, but, on 
approaching it nearer, they saw it was infinitely 
larger, and resembled the back of a monster. It is 
also said that part of the remains of a dead Kraken 
were found about seventy years ago driven to the 
mouth of a large cave in the Island of Meikle Roe. 
We learn, likewise, from Pontoppidon, that Mr. 
Friis, minister of Bodeon in Nordland, records that 
one of these creatures was stranded among the rocks 
in the year 1680; the carcase was a long time in de- 
caying; it filled up a great part of the Narrow 
Channel, and made it almost impassable on account 
of its intolerable stench. We must now terminate our 
account of this extraordinary animal, and shall do so 
in the words of a distinguished Naturalist, who, with 
great ability, has illustrated the subject, and whose 
able paper we recommend to the attention of our 
readers. * The different authorities we have quoted 
are, we trust, sufficient to establish the existence of an 
enormous inhabitant of the deep, (the Cuttle-fish,) 
possessed of characters which, in a remarkable degree, 
distinguish it from every other creature with which 
we are familiar; and the agreement which may be 
observed in its descriptions, when compared with 
those of the celebrated Kraken, is sufficiently obvious 
to warrant the inference which we are now prepared 
to draw—That the great Norwegian animal thus 
named is to be considered not as a wild and ground- 
less chimera, but as either identical with, or nearly 
allied to, this colossal cuttle-fish. It must be con- 
fessed that many of the accounts to which we have 
referred, if considered singly, are much too vague and 
indefinite to form the foundation of any opinion ; but 
it is the general import and tendency of the whole 
combined which should be considered. In this view, 
it would be contrary to an enlightened philosophy to 
reject, as spurious, the history of an animal, the ex- 
istence of which is rendered so probable, by evidence 
deduced from the prevailing belief of different tribes 
of mankind, whose opinions, it is evident, could not 
have been influenced or affected by the tradition of 
each other, but must have resulted from the occa- 
sional appearances of the monster itself in different 
quarters of the globe.’ ” 

We have now given our readers all known 
particulars of these strange and mysterious ani- 
mals—the last, we nced hardly observe, is Mil- 
ton’s Leviathan— 

Which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream ; 
Ilim, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his sealy rind 
Moors by his side under the lee. 








Western India in 1838. By Mrs. Postans. 2 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 


Mrs. Postans is already known to our readers 


by her interesting volume on Cutch. She had 
then the advantage of exploring ground unknown 
before, and was therefore entitled to the honours 
of a first discovery : she now appears in more 
travelled paths, and is, therefore, more watch- 
ful and guarded in her course. The fear of 
giving offence, and an anxiety about provoking 
comparison, are equally before her eyes, and both 
tend to weaken the raciness and freedom which 
formed so great a charm in her previous sketches. 





Some allowance must, however, be made for the 


es —— 
greater difficulty of the subject; Western India 
is now in a state of moral transition; among the 
Parsees, the Hindoos, and the Mohammedans 

marked tendencies towards the adoption of Euro. 
pean civilization are observable—the elements of 
change are at work, but as yet they operate so 
uncertainly that the results, both political and 
religious, cannot be predicted, and, indeed, can 
scarcely be guessed at. The Native Education 
Society appears to be one of the great agents of 
Innovation :— 

“The lads who now form classes in the Society's 
schools, are many of them Brahmins by caste; the 
descendants of men, whose tenets, religious and Moral, 
formed the very acme of intolerance, and who would 
have been considered polluted for days, had the mere 
shadow of an European fallen across their path, 
Yet now, a Brahmin youth, still wearing the triple 
cord, his garments of a fashion similar to those worn 
by his forefathers some centuries since, stands with 
folded arms, and eyes sparkling with all the eager- 
ness of newly awakened curiosity, to receive instruc. 
tion from his European master, and become initiated 
into those mysteries of science of which his fathers 
dreamt not.” 

Mrs. Postans gives a very interesting account 
ofthe examinations which she witnessed at these 
schools, and of the anxiety evinced by the higher 
classes of natives to obtain instruction for their 
children: but she declines deciding whether it 
is more practical to introduce Christianity by 
civilization, or civilization by Christianity. The 
former, however, appears to be the more gene- 
rally received opinion, and all direct interference 
with the religion of the children in the schools 
is prohibited. 


The leaders in the change, which is in pro- 
gress among the native society of India, are 
the Parsees, or descendants of the Fire-worship- 
pers, who fled from Persia to avoid the first burst 
of Mohammedan intolerance. They have recently 
taken the European title of Esquire, adopted the 
custom of liveries and armorial bearings, and in 
some instances have sent their sons to be edu- 
cated in England. They are a prudent and 
money-getting race, but are rarely mean or 
avaricious ;— 

“The richest Parsee in Bombay is supposed to be 
Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Esq. This gentleman is the 
largest shipowner in the docks, affording daily em- 
ployment to about three thousand persons. The 
career of Jemsetjee, or as he is more familiarly 
termed, the ‘ Bottley Wallah’ affords a curious illus- 
tration of the insignificant means by which enormous 
wealth is not unfrequently amassed. The mercantile 
transactions of this influential individual, had their 
humble origin in the traffic of empty bottles, a con- 
siderable item among the list of perquisites, which 
swell the salary of a Bombay butler. For years the 
little basket of Jemsetjee and the forthcoming rupee, 
were anxiously expected, after the dinner or the ball; 
but as time rolled on, fortune smiled on the accumu- 
lating trader, and the five-storied mansion of the 
*Bottley Wallah,’ now looks proudly down on the 
scene of his early toil. Kindhearted in his affluence, 
Jemsetjee is universally respected. To the poor, his 
hand is ever open to relieve their wants ; impartial 
in his benevolence, he seeks extreme necessity, rather 
than extensive merit, in the objects of his charity; 
and daily, an hour after dawn, servants, laden with 
bags of grain, distribute from the threshold of the 
‘ Bottley Wallah,’ food to all who ask it.’ 

No greater contrast can well be conceived 
than that which is presented to the traveller who 
passes from the luxurious capital of Western 
India into the sequestered districts of the pro- 
vinces. Sultan Mahmoud's owl could endow his 
daughter not only with ruined villages, but 
ruined cities in this unhappy land; the hapless 
cultivators, crushed to the very dust by taxation, 
plundered by the Wahgerries, and victimized by 
the religious mendicants, live in huts in which it 
is impossible to stand erect, feeding on coarse 
grain and inferior vegetables, deeming it a luxury 
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to vary their meals occasionally with clarified 
putter and sour weeds :— 

« These villagers, however, are not the most indi- 
ent among the people ; there is a lower class, to 
whom the very necessaries of life are doled with a 
grudging hand. It is not uncommon to observe on 
a sandy and sterile plain, bounded by hills, fit covert 
only for the tiger and the jackal, grass huts, so small 
that they resemble ant hills, rather than the abode of 
a human family. From this shelter a few denuded 
creatures emerge, gazing in stupid wonder at the pass- 
ing stranger. An aged man, a tottering crone, and a 
group of urchins usually appear; the mother of 
these last, probably, engaged in cultivating a plot of 
ground, or in bringing water, in a broken vessel, from 
the neighbouring pool. On this spot her children 
have been born, and here they will probably yield 
up their miserable existence. A handful of coarse 
red grain supplies their food, and a spring of brackish 
water their simple beverage ; beyond this humble 
state, wants, interests, and sympathies are unknown 
to them ; and thus they vegetate like the grasses of 
the plain, without knowledge, and without hope. 
Their language is a rude patois, distinct from that of 
the district, and quite unintelligible to the traveller ; 
while many of these poor creatures regard a stranger, 
with the alarm one might be supposed to feel if un- 
defended, and in the power of a wild and dangerous 
animal.” 

Surat, once the great commercial metropolis 
of Western India, has sadly fallen from its high 
estate :— 

“Like the ancient Tyre, she was ‘a merchant of 
the people for many isles ;’ but now, in common with 
all the cities of Western India, which were famed for 
oriental commerce in olden times, Surat is humbled 
tothe dust. Her palaces are crumbling remnants of 
the past; her gardens are tangled with the weeds of 
desolation; her revenues are decreased, and her 
population is scattered among distant lands. The 
ancient inhabitants of Surat undoubtedly lived in 
the free enjoyment ofan unusual degree of splendour; 


and the evidence of this fact not only remains in | 


their lovely gardens, richly supplied with the choicest 


and most fragrant variety of the Indian shrubs, and | 


sparkling fountains, the cool and refreshing results of 
Moslem taste; but in their summer palaces, their 
marble baths, their windows of stained glass, their 
country villas, their ‘ linen and agates,’ their cunning 
workers in gold and silver, their weavers of * purple 
and broidered work,’ fabrics, the most costly and the 
most delicate.” 

The great fire, about three years ago, was a 
severe blow to the prosperity of Surat; but it 
still retains two strange evidences of former 
fortune, its beggars and its bankers, and both are 
unrivalled for their extortions throughout Hin- 
distan, The influence of superstition seems to 
increase with the misery of the people, for Mrs. 
Postans generally found impostors most abundant 
where there was the greatest wretchedness. It 
is, however, gratifying to find that the cruel and 
sanguinary rites of Hinduism are in a great de- 
gteeabandoned. ‘The following narrative is said 
to explain the abolition of human sacrifice during 
the festival of the Dusrah at Poonah :— 

“A Carnatic Brahmin, oppressed with travel, sat 
to rest himself in the cool and shaded verandah of a 
Kurradee Brahmin, resident in Poonah. The host, 


perceiving the youth was a stranger, invited him to | 


repose under his roof, and recover from his fatigue. 
The unsuspecting traveller gratefully accepted this ap- 
parently kind invitation, and being domesticated in 
the family, and having seen and admired the Brah- 
nin’s beautiful daughter, as she bore her water vessels 
from the neighbouring well, he sought, and obtained 
lerin marriage. Calmly and blissfully passed the 
‘ours, until the near approach of the great festival, 
when the Kurradee Brahmin determined to sacrifice 
ls son-in-law to the terrible Cali; remorseless and 
wehangeable in his cruel purpose, a dish of rice, 
Mepared with drugs, was the selected means for ac- 
wmplishing his object. His graceful and gentle 
daughter, however, perceived her father’s terrible 
design, and devoted to her young and handsome lord, 
her bosom torn with agonizing and conflicting pas- 


resource, placed the poisoned dish before her only 
brother, who, eating of its spiced contents, before the 
expiration of the feast fell senseless to the earth. 
The miserable father, well knowing the nature of 
the poison, despairing of his son’s recovery, and firmly 
believing in the virtue of the sacrifice, asan expiation 
for the crimes of both himself and his victim, bore 
him to the temple, slew him at the altar’s foot, and 
made his goddess an offering of his blood. The 
young Brahmin, learning these dreadful facts from 
his half-frenzied wife, rushed to the court, fell at the 
Peishwah’s feet, and related the whole affair. As, 
according to Hindoo law, if a human sacrifice is per- 
formed without the consent of the Prince, the per- 
former commits sin, orders were issued for the appre- 
hension of the Kurradee Brahmin and his family, 
who themselves were put to death, whilst every priest 
of the sect was expelled from the city of Poonah, and 
their return forbidden by the heaviest penalties.” 
The Dewalli is the most singular of the Hindu 
festivals, being dedicated to the worship of 
money—a deity that has votaries in every coun- 
try, but in India alone has a recognized place in 
the calendar. A curious custom connected with 
the celebration is recorded by Mrs. Postans :— 
“The bankers, or Shroffs, of Indian cities, are in 
the habit of burying their wealth in some convenient 
spot, usually selected on the site of their dwellings ; 
on any large draughts being made on them, the coins 
produced appear partially stained, or encrusted by a 
red pigment, acquired by the following practice. On 
the second day of the Dewalli, the bankers, or Shroff, 
disinter their treasure, with every provision for secresy, 
and place it together in a convenient apartment ; the 
owner sprinkles it with a mixture of red lead and oil ; 
a chafing dish, containing Loban, or frankincense, is 





and with hands joined over the ascending smoke, 
invokes the Spirit of Wealth in the following terms, 
— Oh, Wealth! be thou propitious to my house, 
and keep adversity from my gate ;—oh, money! de- 
| part not from me, and I will take care of thee, and 
worship thee, if for this year thou wilt dwell with me 
and make me prosperous in all my business.’ After 
this invocation, the banker replaces his treasure, re- 
joicing in the certain hope of the ensuing year’s pros- 
perity ; as, whatever is invoked on this day of the 
| festival, will, it is supposed, be propitiated for the 
| remaining portion of the year.” 

The increased facilities of communication with 
Europe, the approaching introduction of steam- 


British influence in Sinde, Cabul, and the coun- 
tries beyond the Himalaya, the anxiety displayed 
by the natives for the acquisition of European 


education by several societies, must soon produce 
great changes in the social condition of Western 
India; but we wait for further and more definite 
information, before hazarding any conjectures 
on the nature or tendency of the revolution. 








Historical, Literary, and Artistic Travels in 

Italy, §c. By M. Valery. 

(Third Notice. 

Leavino M. Valery as we did last week abruptly 
in the Library of Ferrara, we omitted to notice, 
among other objects of interest in that antique 
town, the houses of Ariosto and of Guarini, the 
former with its still extant chamber where the 
child-poet—another Goethe, in his early passion 
for the mimetic art—“ performed the fable of 
Thisbe and other comic scenes, arranged by him- 
self,” —the latter now inhabited by the Marquises 
Groalengo Guarini, of the same family, and point- 
ed out by its neighbouring inscription,—Herculis 
et musarum commercio—favete linguis et animis : 
“an inscription,” says M. Valery, “neither so 
elevated nor so natural as Ariosto’s—parva sed 
apta mihi.” Who can have forgotten, too, that 
besides these memorials which tell how Ferrara 
was once a place of sojourn for poets, it contains 
the poet’s prison ?— 

“On the walls of Tasso’s prison are the names of 


placed near it; the worshipper prostrates himself, | 


navigation on the Indus, the establishment of | 


knowledge, and the exertions made to diffuse | 


mangled by the English poet, who must have been 
little capable of appreciating the harmony of the 
verses addressed to him by our first lyric poet!” 

We note this asthe one outbreak of illiberality 
and bad taste, which we have up to this point 
encountered in M. Valery’s work. We will not 
retaliate; having occasion at this instant to re- 
mark, with what an honourable enthusiasm the 
French men of letters appear to delight in follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Italian poets; witness 
the Voyage Dantesque, by M. Ampere, now in 
course of publication in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

On the way from Ferrara to Bologna, Cento 
is visited for Guercino’s sake: that little town 
having been his birth-place. Though—as our 
readers well know—we are by no means en- 
amoured of this artist’s works to the degree 
fashionable among our English conoscenti—the 
traits of the man, here compressed by M. Valery 
into a note, are interesting. He was pious, 
liberal, and conscientious :— 

“The Notizie della vita e delle opere del cavaliere 
Gioan Francesco Barbieri detto il Guercino da Cento; 
Bologna, 1808, in 4to.,—a curious new work, com- 
piled from the original documents and manuscript 
memoirs of the Barbieri family, now in the library of 
Prince Filippo Hercolani, offers some interesting 
details respecting the life, qualities, and pious prac- 
tices of Guercino; he would never receive an order 
that any one of his fellow artists might desire or ask 
for ; he rose early, spent an hour in private prayer, 
attended mass, and then worked till dinner time; to 
economise his time, he never went to table till the 
dinner was served ; and afterwards he resumed his 
| labours till sunset; he then went to pray in some 
| churchnear,and returned to draw till supper. Though 
in his later years he had renounced this meal, he was 
always present to keep his family company. Guer- 
cino seems to have been very subject to absence of 
mind: one night, when drawing with his hat on by 
mistake, he approached too near the lamp, and set 
| fire to his hat before he was aware of it; on another 

occasion, while meditating a small painting, he sat 

down on his palette, and did not discover the inad- 
| vertence till on rising to execute his thought, the 

palette fell to the ground. Guercino was surprised, 
| and could not help laughing ; but changing his dress, 
| he had another palette prepared, and quietly resumed 
his work.” 





| 


Bologna, familiarly called /a grassa, reverenti- 
| ally /a dotta, was entered by M. Valery in August, 
| on the evening of the festival of St. Dominic; 
| but, in spite of the show of relics, procession- 
finery, and concourse. of people, the author's 
impressions seem to have been much less agree- 
able than those of other travellers ;—Lady Mor- 
gan’s, for instance, whose first glance at that city 
is one of the most picturesque and coloured pas- 
sages in her ‘Italy.’ But Bologna proved full of 
attractions, in spite of the work-day appearance 
given to it by forges, spinning-mills, and facto- 
ries. ‘The University library, at the time of M. 
Valery’s first visit, directed by the all-but-miracu- 
lous Mezzofanti, at once detains us :— 

“The university library has eighty "thousand 
volumes and four thousand manuscripts. * * Among 
the printed works may be remarked: a Lactantius of 
Subiaco (1465); a copy of the first edition (now 
scarce) of Henry VILI.’s famous book against Lu- 
ther, dedicated to Leo X., with autograph signature 
Henricus rex, an energetic religious pamphlet in de- 
fence of Saint Thomas, for which the royal divine 
obtained from the pope the title of Defender of the 
faith, strangely retained in the protocol of his here- 
tical successors. The manuscripts contain,—the 
precious Lactantius, seen by Montfaucon at the con- 
vent of Saint Saviour, who thought it only of the sixth 
or seventh century, though accounted by an illustri- 
ous Italian scholar, monsignor Gaetano Marini, to be 
of the fifth; the Four Evangelists, an Armenian 
manuscript of the twelfth century, beautifully writ- 
ten, with charming miniatures, a small duodecimo 
volume found in the monastery of Saint Ephrem, 





Lord Byron, Casimir Delavigne, and Lamartine’s 





Sons, she watched her opportunity, and as a last 
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near Edessa, proceeding from the library of Bene- 


verses on Tasso, written in pencil and dreadfully { dict XIV.,to whom it was given by Abraham Neger, 
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an Armenian Catholic: a manuscript of the Images 
of Philostrates, a memento of affecting misfortunes ; 
it is in the handwriting of Michael Apostolius, one of 
the Greek refugees from Constantinople, and bears 
this inscription, common to many books transcribed 
by him :— The king of the poor of this world wrote this 
book for his bread. It appears that Bessarion could 
not continue the assistance he at first accorded to 
his unfortunate countryman. This cardinal had 
been governor of Bologna: at the era of the revival, 
the court of Rome seems to have conferred the high- 
est offices on men of learning, and, as in China, the 
literati were at the head of affairs. Aldrovando’s two 
hundred volumes of notes and materials have been 
returned to the university library ; there was some- 
thing odious in despoiling a city like Bologna of the 
labours of a man who was an honour to it.” 

We cannot pause over the gallery, the school 
of painting, or the works of the sculptor (Giovan- 
ni) of Bologna,—neither in the churches, richly 
decorated though they still remain with works 
of art and monuments. ‘These subjects have 
often engaged the attention of travellers. Among 
the palaces, we are but arrested, in the library 
of the Hercolani, by a document which is curious, 
as bringing home to us the gains and manner 
of living of an artist of good renown. 

“T examined,” says M. Valery, “the manuscript 
of the register of Guercino’s orders, kept by his bro- 
ther ; it begins on the 4th of January, 1629 (when 
Guercino was in his thirty-eighth year), and ends in 
September, 1666, three months before his death. At 
the close of each year is the total of receipts and dis- 
bursements (the latter are not mentioned for two 
years): the first amount for these thirty-eight years 
to the sum of 72,176 Bolognese crowns (311,800 fr.), 
making about 1,899 crowns (8,206 fr.) a year: the 
expenditure is 57,437 crowns (243,807 fr.), or 1,485 
crowns (6,415 fr.) a year; the investments of capital 
amount to 3,250 crowns (14,040 fr.), and the pur- 
chase-money of two houses and stocks, to 9,989 
crowns (43,152 fr.). From this we may see the ex- 
tent and judicious management of Guercino’s fortune. 
If Madame de Maintenon, who gives in one of her 
letters an account of her brother and sister-in-law’s 
housekeeping expenses for the year 1680, found that 
with 9,000 francs, they could hire an agreeable house 
at Versailles, have ten servants, four horses, two 
coachmen, and a good dinner every day, the 6,000 
or 7,000 francs that Guercino expended every year, 
though he had no rent to pay, must have procured 
him, in Italy and some years before, an existence 
not less comfortable.” 

Modena comes next “ with its porticos” and 
its ‘air of comfort and prettiness,” and its Lom- 
bard gothic cathedral, by whose steeple (called 
La Ghirlandina) still hangs a relic, commemo- 
rated by another Italian poet, namely the Secchia 
rapita, sung by 'Tassoni. The library “is the 
famous old one of the House of Este, and, besides 
the value of its treasures, would possess an interest 
for the literary man, as having been formerly 
under the successive direction of Tiraboschi and 
Muratori. The tomb of the latter is in the 
Church of St. Augustine, as also that of a scholar, 
less known by name to the English, Sigonio: 
both Mugatori and Sigonio having been origi- 
nally buried in Santa Maria Pomposa, but trans- 
ferred to their present resting-place on the sup- 
pression of that church in 1774. But the library 
of Parma, though only opened in 1770, having 
been formed by Paciaudi under the infants Don 
Philip and Don Ferdinand, seems to be even 
richer than its older-established neighbour. It 
has been— 

—‘ increased by extensive libraries from suppressed 
convents, and in 1816 it received the celebrated one of 
Professor de Rossi, for which a splendid apartment has 
heen built; this last library, regarded as the most valu- 
able for oriental manuscripts (after that of Antwerp, 
described by Michaelis, and the more recent, but, it is 
said, still more considerable one of the Duke of 
Sussex at Kensington), consists of about three thou- 
sand four hundred volumes, of which above fourteen 
hundred are Hebrew manuscripts, including seven 
hundred unpublished biblical manuscripts, and little 





less than two hundred in other languages, which it 
would be desirable to see pass into another and more 
frequented establishment, in some town of greater 
importance than Parma, where it is almost buried. 
There is one curious volume in this library, the 
Koran, the singular history of which is thus related 
by P. Paciaudi: after the raising of the siege of 
Vienna, the emperor Leopold entered the tent of the 
grand vizier Kara Mustapha, where this Koran was 
offered to him ; and he sent it as a present, together 
with other objects found in the camp, to his consort 
Eleonora. ‘The empress subsequently gave it to her 
confessor the Jesuit Carlo Costa of Placentia, who 
forwarded it asa family monument to his brother and 
nephews, inhabitants of that town. In 1767, when 
the ducal library was founded, Count Jacopo Costa, 
great-nephew of Carlo, made homage of it to Duke 
Ferdinand, for the new library. At the end of the 
Koran is a statement in Arabic, that it was written 
by Ramasan, son of Ismahil, in the year 1077 of the 
Hegira (1666). Before it came into the possession 
of Kara Mustapha, it had belonged to Assan Aga ; 
there are also notes in different characters, at the end 
of the volume, indicating the birth-days of the five 
children of the latter personage.” 

Of course, M. Valery, though fascinated by 
the works of Correggio and Parmegiano, does not 
forget the typographical glories of Parma which 
issued from the Bodoni press. These, in spite 
of their showy attractions, are now falling in 
value, in consequence of their incorrectness and 
want of any peculiar literary feature: and M. 
Valery protests against the preference shown to 
them by Napoleon over the Didot editions—and 
not shown only, but plainly uttered—as may be 
seen by the following anecdote, quoted from 
Bodoni’s Life by De Lama :— 

* When M. Pierre Didot presented his edition of 
Alfieri’s works to Napoleon, the latter, with whom 
the Italian poet was no favourite, abruptly exclaimed, 
‘Why speak to me of Alfieri and your editions ? 
Look at Bodoni’s Bard, and see how they print in 
Italy!’ The Bard of the Black Forest is a poem in 
six cantos by Monti, dedicated to Napoleon, in which 
the principal events of his life are celebrated, such as 
the taking of Ulm, the Egyptian expedition, the nine- 
teenth Brumaire, &c. So great was the favour that 
Bodoni enjoyed under the imperial government, that 
when an Historical and Critical Notice of his print- 
ing establishment appeared in March, 1813, on 
Bodoni’s complaint to M. de Pommereul, director- 
general of the book-trade, the prefects of Taro and 
Genoa were ordered to confiscate all the copies.” 

The traces of Petrarch at the Bergonzi house, 
near the church of St. Stephen, which is said, by 
tradition, to have been the site of his town resi- 
dences, and at his beloved Selva Piana, fifteen 
miles from Parma, “ where he retired after being 
crowned at Rome,” are affectionately dwelt on 
by M. Valery—not, however, to the exclusion of 
honour due to less distinguished celebrities of 
the place—ending with the last lyrical poet, 
Angelo Mazza, who died in 1817, aged nearly a 
hundred years. We can but enumerate these 
things, with Mantua in prospect ;—Mantua, with 
Virgil and Giulio Romano “for its sublime 
sovereigns—the former reigning in the fields, the 
latter in the town.” “This town is not mine,” 
said Duke Federico Gonzaga, “but Giulio 
Romano’s ;” while the older spirit of the classi- 
cal poet seems still to haunt the verdant 
meadows, with their streams and swans, so fondly 
commemorated, Even the red marble, ready 
for a statue of the shepherd's God, and sheep 
and oxen “of the same mien as those of the 
Georgics,” remain to gladden the heart of the 
enthusiast in one of man’s purest pleasures— 
that of proving a poet’s truth to be unchanged 
by Time! After dwelling fondly upon these 
remembrances, well may our auther exclaim, 
“it is sad to see the monument of Virgil 
wandering and fugitive before serjeants and 
horses :"— 

“The bust and column erected to Virgil in the 
centre of the Piazza Virgiliana, were at first removed 





by the Austrians to the extremity, in the hippodrome, 
that they might not interfere with the parades of the 
garrison : 
Stirpem Teucri nullo discrimine sacrum 
Sustulerant, puro ut possent concurrere campo. 


A circus intended for daylight performances, and 
which was used for equestrian spectacles when I yi- 
sited Mantua was afterwards built on the same Spot; 
the column was lying on the ground in an alley, and 
the bust at the mayoralty. The old monument in 
the centre of the Piazza might have been preserved 


| or reinstated, as it had never incommoded the evolu. 


tions of the French troops, which are certainly ag 
quick in their movements as the Germans.” ‘ 

Another fact, recorded a few pages earlier, js 
singular, and not in harmony with the general 
usages of Italy :— 

“ The chief printing-office at Mantua is called Tipo- 
grafia Virgiliana ; notwithstanding this fine appella- 
tion, in 1827 no Virgil had yet been printed at 
Mantua. Annibale Caro’s translation has indeed 
been published there, but through some bibliographic 
fatality, the Latin text is not included. It is said 
that a Virgil with commentaries is at last to appear; 
but it is a Virgil’s Virgil alone that I would have 
there. The speculation, I believe, would not be un- 
profitable ; for there would be no traveller, colto 
intelligente, as the guide-books have it, who instead 
of filling his pockets with mould or the doubtful 
pebbles of Pietola, would not prefer a Virgil, of a 
Mantuan edition.” 

The church of Sant’ Egidio contains the grave 
of Tasso’s father. Another interesting monu- 
ment, in the church delle Grazie is, 

“The mausoleum of Count Bultassare Castiglione, 
author of the Cortegiano, the friend and counsellor 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael, and connected with 
the most illustrious literati of the revival; the de 
sign, in the antique style, is by Giulio Romano: the 
epitaph, by Bembo. The marble tomb is surmounted 
with the statue of Jesus Christ in stucco, stated in 
the Monumenti illustri d’Italia to have been a heathen 
statue of Time. Though he died at Toledo, Castig- 
lione wished to be buried at Nostra Signora delle 
Grazie, near his young consort who had so tenderly 
lamented his absence, whose loss was so bitter an 
affliction, and to whom he consecrated this touching 
inscription, which may still be read on the right of 
the tomb where they repose together: 

Non ego nunc vivo, conjux dulcissima: vitam 
Corpore namque tuo fata meam abstulerunt ; 

Sed vivam, tumulo cum tecum condar in isto, 
Jungenturque tuis ossibus ossa mea. 

Hippolyte Taurella, que in ambiguo reliquit, utrum 
pulchrior an castior fuerit. Primos juvente annos vit, 
Baldassar Castilion insatiabiliter moerens posuit anno 
Dom. MDXX. To confer greater honour on the 
memory of Castiglione, his son went to Rome for 
the purpose of engaging the ablest artists, and he 
afterwards, in his old age, obtained a sonnet from 
Tasso in his father’s praise.” 

Cremona, renowned for its violins—how could 
M. Valery omit all mention of a manufacture of 
such consequence to Italian art ?—Placentia, 
‘“‘ extensive and deserted, the town having never 
recovered from its dreadful pillage by Francesco 
Sforza in 1448,” must be hurried past: too little 
space remaining to us for Florence, which forms 
the subject of our author's tenth book. On the 
treasures of art in its galleries, palaces, churches, 
it is, happily, superfluous to descant—but the 
literary treasures in the Lamentian and Riccardi, 
and Marucelli and Pitti libraries, are almost as 
unmanageable from their number and extert— 
even a dry catalogue of the principal objects of 
interest from M. Valery’s already closely com- 
pressed notices, is beyond our power. By way 
of variety, therefore, we shall extract a fragment 
or two, on matters no less exclusively national, 
than the pictures or the scholarship of old Italy 
—first, as to the Jmprovisatori, heard by the 
author at the feast of Saint Laurence :— 

“The Florentine improvisatori did not shine much 
on this occasion ; they seem to have relinquished the 
barrel of former days, the tripod which they used to 
mount, and they only declaim now to amateurs 
drawing-rooms: some poor devils only, a kind of 
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mountebanks or strolling singers, delivered respon- | 
sively, and accompanied by a guitar, certain moral 
common-places, such as to know whether it was better 
to have an ugly or pretty wife, &c., or some trivial 
stories not easily understood by a foreigner. The 
prince of contemporary improvisatori, Sgricci, was 
living at Florence, a pensioner of the grand duke. 
I had admired him at Paris, like everybody else, as 
much at least as the breathless rapidity of his utter- 
ance permitted me; I was surprised to find some 
heavy charges brought against him at Florence 3 in- 
justice was pushed to the extent of contesting the 
reality of his extemporary poems. It seems that it 
js with improvisatori as with the prophets, the an- 
cient sacred improvisatori, who were more successful 
abroad than in their own country. Notwithstanding 
Sgricci’s talents, extemporaneous composition must 
have declined at Florence from its palmy state in 
the sixteenth century, when there existed in that 
city a literary society charged by Leo. X. to confer 
the title of poet on the ablest improvisatori and to 
crown them. Under Sixtus V., Fra Filippo, an 
Augustine monk, was as the Homer of the improvi- 
satori ; though almost blind from his infancy, he be- 
came an illustrious theologian, philosopher, orator, 
and poet. An ear-witness, the erudite Matteo Bosso, 
the correspondent of Bessarion, and the prudent, 
scrupulous master of the great Isotta, states that he 
heard him extemporise in a marvellous manner at 
Verona, where he was preaching the Lent sermons 
atthe time. One of the subjects that he treated in 
singing, and accompanying himself on the guitar, 
was the panegyric of the three illustrious Lombards, 
as they were then called, Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Pliny the younger. On another occasion, he 
analyzed, in a similar way, all the natural history of 
Pliny the elder; and it is asserted that he omitted 
nothing of importance contained in the thirty-six 
books extant.” 

The next encyclopedic paragraph is full of 
“pictures in little” :— 

“In this convent (of Saint Mark) I saw the cell of 
Geronimo Savonarola, prior of Saint Mark, to which 
this dark enemy of the Medici always retreated when 
Lorenzo, whose family had founded the convent, 
came to visit it or appeared in the garden. It was 
shown me by an old Dominican, a very good sort 
of man, who doubtless had but little resemblance to 
the religious tribune of Florence and the intrepid foe 
of the abuses of the Roman court, a monkish dema- 
gogue, who had such a prodigious ascendant over 
his fellow-citizens, that he one year induced them to 
renounce the carnival, and at his eloquent voice huge 
pyramids of books, paintings, musical instruments, 
with cards and dice, were burnt in the square before 
the old palace; and the greatest painter of Florence, 
shocked at the seductions of his art, threw his volup- 
tuous works into the same fire, took the habit of 
Saint Dominick, and had no glory thenceforward 
but under the name of Fra Bartolommeo, or the 
Savonarola had real talents, as well as 
popular power. In his youth, he had composed 
Italian verses as a relaxation from theological 
studies, and the reading of Saint Thomas. Varchi 
has preserved this republican stanza, addressed to 
the people of Florence, which he wrote up in capitals 
in the grand council chamber, in opposition to all 
negotiations with the banished Medici: a threatening 
notice, to which the Florentine historian attributes 
the condemnation of Carlo Cocchi, who was be- 
headed for bruiting their recal :— 

Se questo popolar consiglio, e certo 

Governo, Popol, della tua cittate 

Conservi, che da Dio t’ € stato offerto, 

in pace starai sempre e'n libertate; 

Tien dunque I occhio della mente aperto, 

Che molte insidie ognor ti tien parate, 

I. sappi, che chi vuol far parlamento 

Vuol torti delle mani il r imento. 
Machiavel, who had listened to him unmoved, 
speaks favourably of Savonarola in his Discourses on 
Livy, though one of his letters informs us that he 
doubted his sincerity, and he has poetically depicted 
the Florentines as wrapt up in his words: involti 
con la sua parola, Michael Angelo read his works 
with pleasure. Comines, an able judge, who visited 
him at his reformed convent of Saint Mark, styles 
him a worthy man; and he was well versed in his 
whole history, for Savonarola leaned towards the 





French alliance, and when he preached on the means 


say, gigli con gigli dover fiorine. The passage of a 
sermon of the second Sunday in Lent, which was 
intercepted by the weeping and exclamations of the 
congregation and the orator’s tears likewise, is very 
pathetic: a passage on the plague, in another sermon, 
is boasted by the Italians as a masterpiece full of 
poetry. Florence is indebted to the sermons of Sa- 
vonarola for the establishment of the Mont-de-Pieté, 
Until the middle of last century, flowers (florita) 
were scattered about the spot where he was executed 
in the piazza of the grand duke. It must, however, 
be confessed, that Savonarola’s closing scene did not 
answer to the unshrinking boldness of his life, for this 
fiery preacher then appeared nothing but a weak and 
cowardly fanatic and a faithless martyr.” 

Lastly, a notice of some of the distinguished 
literary women of modern Italy :— 

“Florence has produced and possesses some of 
the most distinguished. Signora Carniani Malvezzi, 
married at Bologna, a good poetess and able Latinist, 
has translated some of the philosophical and political 
works of Cicero with great felicity, and her transla- 
tion of the Republica is even superior to that of 
Prince Odescalchi ; in a different kind, her transla- 
tion in verse of Pope’s Rape of the Lock is esteemed 
for its elegance and harmony ; this lady is still en- 
gaged in composing an epic poem on the expulsion 
of the Duke of Athens from Florence, and the cantos 
already published have made the public anxious for 
the rest. Signora Fantastici Sulgheri Marchesini, 
improvisatrice of Florence, justly celebrated, has 
successfully translated parts of Bion and Anacreon.” 

We must here stop, not having yet reached 
the middle of M. Valery’s comprehensive guide- 
book, and having been compelled to omit many 
matters of great interest, fully described and 
illustrated by him. The whole of Southern 
Italy, Rome, Naples, &c., remains entirely un- 
touched—possibly, for future gleanings. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE 
Reliquie Antique.—This is the first number of a 
work to which we wish success. The design of the 
editors is to collect from ancient inedited manuscripts, 
short pieces illustrative of English literature and 





manners, which, from their want of extent and con- | 


nexion, are not likely to find a place in other publi- 
cations. Among the pieces in the present number 
we find the earliest specimen of an English sea-song ; 
it describes with some humour the voyage of English 
pilgrims to a foreign shrine ; and from the following 
specimen it will be seen that our naval terms have 
undergone less change than any other portion of our 
language :— 
** Bestowe the boote, bote-swayne, anon, 
That our pylgryms may pley thereon; 
For som ar lyk to cowgh and grone, 
Or hit be full mydnyght.” 
“Tale the bowelyne! now, vere the shete !— 
Cooke, make redy anoon our mete, 
Our pylgryms have no lust to ete, 
1 pray God yeve hem rest.” 
“Go to the helm! what, howe! 
Steward, felow! a pot of bere !” 
“Ye shall have, sir, with good chere, 
Anone all of the best.” 


! no nere’ 


“¥Y howe! trussa! hale in the brayles! 
Thow halyst nat, be God, thow fayles, 
© se howe well owre good shiyp sayles! 
And thus they say among.” 
Immediately following is the song of the Fox and 
Goose, which though long forgotten in England has 
been traditionally preserved, we are informed, by 
the descendants of the English settlers in the south 
of Ireland, where it is occasionally heard as a nursery 
song. A short specimen will suftice :— 
The fals fox camme unto owre croft, 
And so oure gese ful fast he sought; 
With how, fox, how, with hey, fox, hey: 
Comme no more unto oure howse to bere oure ge 
aweye. 
The fals fox camine unto oure stye, 
And toke oure gese there by and by; 
With how, ete. 
e * * 
He toke a gose fast by the nek, 
And the goose thoo begann to quek ; 
With how, fox, ete. 
The good wyfe camme out in her smok, 
And at the fox she threw hir rok ; 
With how, fox, ete. 





| Kelland’s Elements of 





The good mann camme out with his flayle, 
And smote the fox upon the tayle ; 
With how, fox, ete. 
He threw a gose upon his bak, 
And furth he went thoo with his pak ; 
With how, &c. 

Abelard’s Advice to his Son, in Latin verse, is a 
curious illustration of the state of morals in the 
Middle Ages. We may also notice the metrical 
tale, * How the Ploughman learned his Paternoster,’ 
as a specimen of the broad humour with which the 
Romish church was frequently assailed before the 
Retormation. 


Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, §c. by W. D. 
Cooley, A.B.—This is the best edition of the Ele- 
ments which has yet appeared. By the occasional 
use of algebraic symbols for words, the author has 
both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The 
few remarks on Geometrical Analysis in the Ap- 
pendix are of great value; and the Supplementary 
Propositions will be found useful both to pupils and 
teachers. In the Appendix to the Second Book, the 
editor directs attention to the analogy between pro- 
ducts and rectangles, particularly dwelling on the 
neglected, but important point, that the square of a 
fractional number must itself be fractional: we could 
wish that the author's plan had allowed him to ex- 
tend this dissertation ; it would have tended greatly 
towards the restoration of elementary arithmetic to 
the scientitic form, of which it has long been deprived. 

The Pleasures of Memory, by Samuel Rogers— 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell.—Neat and 
very cheap editions have been lately published by Mr. 
Moxon. 

Chambers’ People’s Editions—Smith’s Standard 
Library :—tothe former of these cheapseries have been 
added, since our last notice, Lamartine’s T'ravels in 
the East, Guizot’s Ilistory of Civilization, Stevens's 
Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Locke On the Under- 
standing, Godwin’s Caleb Williams, and Graham's 
Sabbath,—and to the latter, The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, Tristram Shandy, Home by Miss Sedgwick, 
Stevens's Incidents of Travel, and The Vision of Don 
Roderick. These very neat reprints vary in price 
from 6d. to 3s.: and if amidst the barren fertility of 
contemporary book-making, the publishers ean find 
a sufficiently extensive market for the sounder and 
healthier commodities of passed times, it is a fact of 
good augury, as furnishing proof that a better spirit 
is alive among some class of the people than is gene- 
rally imagined. 





List of New Books.—The Maiden Monarch, or Island 
Queen, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s.—lmperial Court Calendar, 


1540, 5s. ba.— Newbold’s Account of the British Settlements 


in the Straits of Malacca, 2 vols. Svo. cl. 26s.—Tidd’s Prac- 
tical Forms, 8th edit. Svo. 259. bds.—The Rock, by Major 
Hort, 4to. cl. 22. 2s.—The Governess, by Lady Blessington, 
2 vols. post 8vo. bds. 21s.—Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
6th edit. 15s. cl.—Milner’s Church History, continued by 
Stebbing, Vol. IL. Svo. 128. cl.—One Fault, by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cl.—Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
royal 8vo, el. 12s.—Brunner’s Excursions in Norway, Den- 
mark, &c. 2 vols. vo. cl, 25s.—Froude's Kemains, Part II. 
svo. cl. 2 vols, 248.—Jovce's Scientitic Dialogues, new edit, 
by Dr. Gregory, l2mo, cl. 5s. 6d.—Sir A. Cooper on Dis- 
locations, 10th edit. royal 4to. 42s. cl.— Bali's Life of Christ, 
small dte. cl. 15s,—Johnsen on Manures, 8vo, bds. 12s,— 
Algebra, Svo. cl. 9s.— Walker's 
Gleanings from Grave-yards, Svo. cl. 8s, 6d.—Chavasse's 
Advice to Mothers, fe. cl. 5s.—Lectureson Unitarian Contro- 
versy at Liverpool, 8vo. cl. 14s,— Excitement, for 1840, 18mo, 
roan, 4s. 6d. — Jamieson’s (Rev. Robert) Manners and Trials 
of the Primitive Christians, 5s. 6d. cl.—Galignani’s New 
Paris Guide, 12mo. bd. plates, 10s. 6d.—Windell’s Hints 
and Descriptive Notices of Cork, te. cl. 7s,—Arago’s Life of 
Watt, 2nd edit. S8vo. cl. 3s. G¢.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. CXLX. © British Poets, Vol. IL.” Gs. cl.— Montgomery's 
Poetical Works, Vol. V. iSmo. cl. 28. 6¢.—Comic Almanac 
for 1840, 12mo. swd. 2s. 6¢.—Paxton’s Letters from lales- 
tine, L2mo. cl. 6s.—Evans’s Tales of the Ancient British 
Church, !2mo. 5s. cl.—Jarman’s Voyage tothe South Seas, 
I2mo. cl. 4s —Sutton’s Learn to Live, 18mo. cl. 3s. 6d.— 
Help to Clergymen in Reading, ISmo. cl. 2s. 6d.— Lectures 
on Heathen Gods, Imo, cl. Gs.—Faust, a Tragedy, by 
Goethe, translated by John flills, sq. cl. Os.—Lockhart’s 
Scott, Vol. IX. fe. cl. 5s.—Sotheby’s Observations on the 
Handwriting of Melancthon and Luther, folio, 22. 12s. 6d, 
—Catholic Family Library, Vol. 1. cl. 5s.—Cabinet Collo- 
quies, or Ministerial Manoeuvres Exemplified, 5s, cl— 
Carlyle’s Translation of \, helm Meister, new edit. 3 vols, 
l2mo. cl. 25s.—Logan’s Compendium ot the Laws of Eng- 
land, Part L. Marriages, 2s. Gd, swd.—Scenes of Modern 
lravel and Adventure, fe. cl. 3s.—The Family Medical 
Reference Book, by Brewer, l2mo, cl. 2s, 6¢.—Tyas's 
Legal Hand-Book, Debtor and Creditor, ISmo. cl. 2s.— 
Beddome’s Scripture Expositor, I8mo.cl. 2s. 
(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Lerrers ON PALESTINE, by the Rev, 
J. D. Paxton, is now ready. The price has been by mistake 
announced as 8s. 6d., instead of 6s.—C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue gloomy month, in which “the English hang 
and drown,” has offered fewer attractions than its 
scanty wont—less to be seen—less to be heard—less 
of promise. How, indeed, could it be expected that 
painters would hang up their pictures, when the 
medium through which they were to be seen had the 
consistency and colour of peas-soup ?—or that singers 
would attune their sweet voices, when the most power- 
ful, muffled by the all-penetrating fog, falls on the 
ear like the dull toll of a passing bell? There have 
been two pictures, for instance, exhibited during 
the last ten days in London—Mr. I. P. Parker's 
Historical Centenary Picture, representing the child, 
John Wesley, rescued from the blazing parsonage 
house at Epworth, and Mr. Leslie’s picture of The 
Queen receiving the Sacrament in Westminster Abbey. 
We deferred our visit to them till a clear day came ; 
but now, hopeless of any such rarity, are obliged 
to make the best of a bad case, and report on them 
as well as we can, through a clouded and grey 
Claude-Lorraine glass! 

Mr. Parker's picture is, as far as we are familiar 
with his paintings, by many degrees his best work : 
the story is distinctly told, the grouping of the figures 
engaged in the busy scene clever and animated. On 
the left, is the point of chief interest—the dwelling- 
house entirely in flames, while clouds of smoke, and 
showers of sparks, are careering across the cold and 
calm sky of a mid-winter night, making the moon- 
shine, which lies upon the church tower and the 
leafless trees of the graveyard, look chill and sickly— 
the resolute man who receives the boy now straining 
forward from the cradle of fire which his chamber has 
become,—and the people beneath supporting him, 
and assisting, by various means, to arrest the confla- 
gration. On the right, is the scared, rescued family, 
huddled together, scarcely daring to look back while 
their darling is saved from his peril; save the father, 
who has thrown himself on his knees, with his hands 
clasped, and his eyes rivetted on the spot, with the 
most intense expression of prayer and thankfulness. 
There is a certain tendency to crudity in Mr. Par- 
ker’s colouring, of which he would seem to be aware, 
by his constant avoidance of day-light scenes; but, 
this drawback apart, his work is highly creditable to 
him, and should be no less satisfactory to the large 
and opulent body at whose instance it has been 
painted.—_Mr. Leslie’s picture, to be seen at Mr, 
Moon’s, and about to be engraved by Cousins, ap- 
pears to us an admirable work—beyond question, 
the most artistic of which the Coronation has been 
made the subject. Mr. Leslie has felt the immense 
difficulties of any attempt to give a general idea of 
space so vast, and pageantry so splendid, and has 
therefore wisely confined himself to the immediate 
space round the altar, and restricted the personages 
represented to the smallest possible number. The 
picture, indeed, is made up of two groups, the 
kneeling Sovereign receiving the Archbishop's bene- 
diction, surrounded by a few of her principal officers, 
—and her female attendants, at a short distance 
behind. The principal royal guests are seen in the 
background. Most happy appears to us the treat- 
ment of both of these sections: the likenesses are 
striking, without mechanical formality, and the gor- 
geousness of the purple ecclesiastical vesture, the 
golden Dalmatic robe, and the scarlet and ermine 
drapery of the Lord Chamberlain, are arranged in 
rich masses of drapery, harmonized by shades, which 
sober the gaudiness, but leave the splendour un- 
spoiled. So, too, the group of attendant ladies, 
difficult to treat, from the repetition of the same 
costume, and the predominance of one colour, has 
been managed by Mr. Leslie with all the variety of 
attitude and tint which was possible, without giving 
it undue prominence. It is long since we have seen 
a modern work of such pretension so meritorious in 
its general execution. 

Foreign musical rumours pour in—the word is not 
too strong for their plenteousness. The Vienna 
festival, announced by our German correspondent, 
has been held, and held so successfully, that a second 
performance of ‘St. Paul’ was to be given on the 
same grand scale as tlie first. We fear that Paganini 
is all but dead—every account of him (the last men- 
tioned his having settled at Nice for the winter,) 
brings us tidings of increasing debility and exhaus- 
tion.—-The début of Mrs. A. Shaw, at La Scala, took 





place on Monday week. The opera in which she 
appeared was a new work, * Uberto, Conte di San 
Bonifazio,’ by a new composer, Verdi. Her success 
was complete: she was called for four times at the 
end of the second act, and is to appear during the 
Carnival in another opera, to be written expressly 
for her.—We believe, that Liszt, the celebrated and 
eccentric pianist, may positively be looked for in 
London next season: the proceeds of his concerts 
are now devoted by him to making up the deficit in 
the subscription for Beethoven's Monument. In our 
present destitution of male concert singers, we wish 
that a M. Geraldi, who is now at Paris, would also 
pay usa visit. He has been described to us, on good 
authority, as a baritone,—singing in the most perfect 
style, and with the most perfect finish. 

A little more of life and activity is beginning to 
manifest itself among the publishers. Mr. Murray, 
we observe, announces as forthcoming‘ Memoirs and 
Letters of Sir Samuel Romilly, with his Political 
Diary,’ edited by his Sons;—* Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, their condition, Social, Political, and Eco- 
nomical,’ by John Paget ; and * Spain under Charles 
the Second, extracted from the Correspondence of 
the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, British Minister at 
Madrid, from 1690 to 1700,° by Lord Mahon. Among 
works on or connected with Natural History, we may 
mention * The Canadian Naturalist,’ by P. H. Gosse 
—‘A History of British Star Fishes, and other Ani- 
mals, of the class Echinodermata,’ by Prof. Forbes, 
of Edinburgh—a volume on ‘The Dog, with Illus- 
trations of about 100 varieties-—a volume on ‘ British 
Ferns, by Edward Newman— On Fossil Fruits 
and Seeds,’ by Mr. Bowerbank—‘ The Fishes of 
Madeira,’ by the Rev. R. T. Lowe—‘ On British 
Forest Trees and Planting,’ by -P. J. Selby—‘A 
Treatise on Domestic Animals,’ by David Low—and 
*Tllustrations of the Domestic Animals of the British 
Islands, with descriptive Memoirs,’ by the same 
author, 

Amongst books forthcoming, or in course of pub- 
lication, in Paris, may be mentioned a highly-embel- 
lished edition of the complete works of Victor Hugo; 
—a French edition of the History of the Campaigns 
in Asia Minor of Marshal Prince Paskewitch, during 
the Years 1828 and 1829,’ translated by his Aide-de- 
camp, M. de Fonton, and preceded by a description 
of the countries bordering on the Caucasus, their 
inhabitants, wars, and relations with Russia ;—and 
a new French and English Universal Dictionary, by 
Mr. Spiers, which is to contain from 90 to 100,000 
words,—.that is, some 20 or 30,000 more than the most 
complete English dictionary :—and amongst recently 
published ones, a new edition, revised and enlarged 
by Charles Nodier, of Boiste’s Dictionary, a sort of 
encyclopedia of the language, differing from that of 
the Academy, in its admission of all the technical 
and scientific words which the latter rejects ;—and 
the ‘ Esquisses Africaines’ of the late Dr. Adolphe 
Otth, forming a collection of views in Algiers and 
Algeria. Since the completion of the last of these 
works, its author, Dr. Otth, having undertaken a 
second Oriental voyage, after visiting Greece and 
Egypt, sketching as he went, died of the plague at 
Jerusalem; and although intelligence of this event 
has reached his family by two different channels, 
they have been unable, as yet, to recover the draw- 
ings and journals of that excursion, which he un- 
questionably left behind him.—We may also men- 
tion a posthumous novel by the Duchess d’Abrantés, 
entitled Louise.” The manuscript, which was left 
imperfect, is announced as having been completed by 
an able pen. A new novel, too, by Auguste Ricard, 
one of the most striking writers of the school to 
which he belongs, (which is that of Paul de Kock,— 
substituting, however, a passionate earnestness for 
the latter’s levity,) has just been published. It is 
entitled * Le Viveur.’ M. Panckoucke’s great edition 
of the classics ( Bibliotheque Latine-Frangaise), which 
is intended,in 178 volumes, to embrace all the learn- 
ing of the ancients, and supply the wants alike of the 
scholar and the savant, has just been enriched by 
the editor’s own edition of Tacitus, the labour of 
twenty years. Many of the most distinguished 
writers of France, and members of her various aca- 
demies, are engaged by M. Panckoucke on the 
several translations for this extensive undertaking. 

At the late meetings of the Academy of Sciences, 
much attention has been given to the various im- 





provements made in the Daguerréotype, which instru. 
ment seems to have attracted the very active notice 
of scientific men in general. In the first place 
the Baron Séguier exhibited an instrument of this 
kind constructed by himself, but with ingenious 
modifications,—having for their objects diminution 
in size and weight, and the simplification in other 
respects of the entire apparatus. M. Séguier ex. 
pressed himself satisfied, that several of the con. 
ditions which have been announced as required 
for the success of the process, may be dispensed 
with; and stated his intention of devoting him- 
self to a still further simplification of the appa- 
ratus, so as, at least, to make it more portable 
more easy of use, and less expensive. His im. 
provements have likewise been directed to render. 
ing the operations of photography practicable jn 
the open country,—even those delicate ones, which 
seem at present to require protection against too 
strong a light. M. Arago afterwards laid before the 
Academicians an objective glass, constructed by M. 
Cauche, with the view of redressing the image ob. 
tained in the Daguerréotype, which is now pre- 
sented reversed,—a circumstance that, in many cases, 
destroys the resemblance of places and monu- 
ments. The Abbé Moignat gave an account of 
experiments made by himself, in conjunction with 
M. Soleil, for the purpose of introducing the light of 
oxy-hydrogen gas, as the principle of illumination, to 
the objects intended to be represented by the instru. 
ment, As yet, these experiments have been unsuc- 
cessful; but M. Arago does not consider the results 
hitherto obtained as decisive against the light in 
question, when applied to the plate itself, instead 
of the objects to be rendered. A Report has also 
been made on the results of a process, by which a M. 
Bayard is enabled to take impressions on paper. 
This discovery is described as important ; but as the 
process is kept secret, we are unable to say how far 
it differs from, or is an improvement on, that of Mr, 
Fox Talbot—Connected with the subject of Art,a 
curious discovery has recently been made in Paris, 
It is well known that among the other demons of the 
revolution, the iconoclastic spirit was abroad ; and 
the statues of kings were, in particular, the objects 
of popular ire. Amongst others which disappeared 
from their pedestals in that stormy time, were those 
which decorated the great gate of Notre Dame, 
What had become of these royal representatives no 
one knew, and they were very generally supposed to 
have perished. They have just turned up, however, 
doing duty as boundary marks in the Marché de 
la Santé, at the part appropriated for the sale of 
coals. The place is not so inappropriate as, at 
first it seems, True types of the revolution, in- 
deed,—which picked its rulers out of the dirt, and 
put royalty in the coal-hole. But things are changed 
in France since those days. The throne is up again; 
and the statues of her ancient kings, by the direction 
of the Prefect of the Seine, are undergoing (as did 
her banished princes) a course of restoration,—with 
a view to, once more, occupying their old niches in 
the great gateway of Notre Dame, as the others (or 
some of them) have theirs in the vaults of St. Denis. 

M. Honegger, a learned German, who has been 
engaged for some years in Numismatic researches at 
Tunis, and among the ruins of Carthage, has at 
length obtained an almost complete serics of coins 
from the earliest period in the history of the Tyrian 
colony to the time of Scipio,—from Cvesar and Au- 
gustus to Genserich, and from Genserich to Nassau, 
who, with his Saracens, in 696, completely destroyed 
what remained of Carthage. This valuable collec- 
tion is destined for the cabinet of the Prince of Furs- 
temburg. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

This Establishment will positrvery be CLOSED for the 
Winter Season, on SATURDAY, 28th December.—The Pictures 
now exhibiting represent the CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, l ¢ 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Mid- 
night. Both Paintings are by Lk CuevaLier Bouton.—Oped 
from Ten till Three. 


CE, at Florence, 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION. 
ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WesT STRAND. , 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE.—The beautiful specimens of this 
hizhly-interesting Art, produced in Paris by M. Daguerre him- 
self, will in future be exhibited wiTHOUT ANY EXTRA CH ancl 
as long as they remain in this Institution. Steam Gun, Electric 
Eel, Microscope, &c. as usual. ee 
Open Daily at 10, a.m.—Adiittance to the whole Exhibition, \’. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 25.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Seventeen members were elected. 

The following communications were read — 

1. ‘Note accompanying a survey of the Tigris be- 
tween Ctesiphon and Mosul.’ By Lieutenant H. 
Blosse Lynch, Indian Navy. 

« Baghdad, 25th July, 1839. 

« J have now the gratification to state that I have 
transmitted to Sir John Hobhouse, President of the 
India Board, a map of the Tigris between Ctesiphon 


and Mosul, which I trust he will allow to be com- | 
municated to the Geographical Society. I must also | 


mention what has been done, that none of your 
Jabourers may go over the same field. Chains of 
triangles connect Nineveh to Baghdad, Baghdad 
to Babylon, Babylon to Ctesiphon, Ctesiphon to 
Baghdad, and the mountains of Hamrin in two points, 
namely, where the Tigris bursts through them to the 
N., and Diy4lah to the north-eastwa 
principal points within the range of these are fixed 
either by an extension of the trigonometric chains, or 
py latitudes and true bearings checked by longitudes ; 


the great canals also have been touched by our work | 


sufficiently to show us their direction and position. 
As we work, the field, instead of being diminished, 
appears to extend ; and I have been obliged to leave 
with regret the tracing of the splendid canals and 
rivers, and the filling in of the villages and ruins, for 
more favourable times. This, however, will be my 


first object—with the extension of our triangles along | 
this river towards Basrah, and a careful survey of | 


that part of the Euphrates between the Saklawiyah 
canal, and the lower part of what was Babylonia, to 
show the heads of the canals that run from it towards 
the Tigris, and once rendered it, what its ruins attest, 
asplendid garden, The country between this and 
Mésul is one, or rather two, magnificent plains, being 


crossed by the low range of the Hamrin hills, which | 


abut on the Tigris between Tekrit and the Lesser 
Zab. Everywhere ruins of forts and cities, canals 
and villages, are scattered over it, and in the valley 
of the river the richest alluvial soil abounds. The 
upper plain, or country near and above the Hamrin, 
may be called a prairie, high and undulating, with 
the range of the Karach6k hills, rising out of it far 
from the Tigris and cleft in the centre by the Zab. 
I am told the climate is delicious, except in the heats 
of summer, which are healthy, and when I have been 
strolling along the banks of the river it has been 
luxury to breathe. There could be no difficulty in 
marching armies along these rivers in the present day ; 
and I must confess I find more difficulty, the more 
I see of these countries, in reconciling the account of 
the Greek and Roman campaigns with the actual 
state of them—but more of this hereafter, as I hope 
tobe on the Euphrates again next winter or in the 
spring.” [The map accompanying the above note 
is on the scale of twelve inches to a degree ; another 
map on a larger scale shows the depth of water in 
the Suklawiyah canal, when the Euphrates steamer 
passed through it in 1837; for a copy of both of 
these maps, the Society is indebted to the liberality 
of the President of the India Board. ] 

2. ‘Outline ofa Route through the Panj-4b, Kabul, 
Kashmir, and into Little Tibet, in the Years 1834-8,” 
by G. T. Vigne, Esq.—Quitting England in October 
1832, (said Mr. Vigne), I passed through Constanti- 
nople, Trebizond, and Kurdistan, to Persia: thence 
descending by the usual route to Bushire, I soon 
afterwards arrived at Bombay. An impaired state 
of health, an anxious desire for breathing cold air, 
and the prospect of enjoyment among the magnificent 
scenery of the Himalaya, combined to send me to the 
north of India, which I had not the least intention 
of visiting when I left England. After travelling a 
little in the mountains between Simlah and Misiri, 
I descended into the plains to visit the Taj, at Agrah, 
whence, having at last, after a great deal of delay, 
obtained leave to cross the Setlej, and proceed to 
Kashmir, I started direct for Ludh'yanah. Crossing 
the river at Belas-pGr, below the fortress of Malatn, 
and, attended by a servant of the Maha Rajah Ranjit 
Sing*h, to whose kind treatment of me I am happy 
to bear testimony, I proceeded along the skirts 
of the lower mountains to Jamba and Rajawar, 


most of the | 





where I joined the great road of the Moguls, and en- 


tered Kashmir at Shapiydn. Altogether I have had | 


the good fortune to reside a much longer time than 


any other European in this celebrated valley; have | 
passed through it three times in my visits to Tibet, 


and may say generally that I have seen all that is to 


| be seen there, having traversed the greater part of it 
I am in possession of a large map of | 


several times. 
Kashmir, on the scale of two miles to an inch, con- 


| nected with the Indus on the north, and showing 


many of the passes which I traversed two or three 
times: I have also several observed latitudes. Havy- 
ing received a most cordial invitation from Ahmed 
Shah, the king, or “ Ergilfo,” of Little Tibet, I 
pushed over the passes from the Wulur lake; met 


him close to the elevated plain of Deoséh, or Deo- | 
sath; was conducted to his capital by him, and treated | 


with the greatest kindness and respect, as having 


| been the first Englishman who had paid him a visit. 


So fine a field induced me to pay him a second and a 


| third. I made an attempt to reach the Nubra Tsoh, 


whence flows the great northern branch of the Indus, 
but was (although I entered the valley of Nubra) foiled 
by the treatment I experienced from the insolent ser- 
vants of Gulab Singh, of Jambi, one of the rajahs, who, 
having been raised from the rank of common soldiers by 
Ranjit, have eventually become too powerful for their 
master, and prevented my moving forward, in the 
teeth of the positive orders of the Maha Rajah. A 
second attempt about this time last year to reach the 
source and the frontiers of the Yar-kand, by another 


| path, failed in consequence of the new snow falling | 


upon the passes three weeks earlier than the usual 
time. I returned to India through Kashmir and the 
mountain states and towns on the N. of the Panj-ab, 
some of which, such as Chamba, Badrawar, Dodah, 
&c., have never been, I believe, previously visited by 
any European traveller. I have also, to the best of 
my ability, mapped the whole of the last-mentioned 
country, and connected it with Ludh’ydnah ; so that 
the map I have made is that of the whole of Alpine 
India on the N. of the Panj-&b, including Kashmir, 
Great and Little Tibet, the course of the Indus, more 
or less correctly, from Ladak’h to the plain of Pe- 
shawar, and the whole of the hill country between 
Kashmir and Ludh’yénah. The fosse and ruins on 
the Sikander-ke-D’har, or Hill of Alexander, men- 
tioned by Mr. Moorcroft, I seriously believe to be the 
remains of the altars of Alexander. The Rajah of 
Mandeh assured me that, although the place has 
frequently been used as a fort, yet that the ditch, 
ruins, &c., had always existed there from time imme- 
morial. I found there on a stone an ornament which 
might have passed for a roughly-carved Grecian 
rosette, which I copied. I went to Ghazni with the 
Lohani caravan, along the course of the Gémal river, 
and thence proceeded to Kabul by a by-road, seeing 
the famous dam built by Mahmud, and called the 
Bandi-Sultan. I remained at Kabul three or four 
months, and received every civility from Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan, and his brother, the Nawwab Jabbar 
Khan, whose guest I was. I made several excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Kabul, but did not 
cross the Hindaé Kush, the requisite permission from 
Murad Beg, of Kunduz, not having been obtained, 
chiefly because the present for him, which I ordered 
from Calcutta, was unfortunately not forwarded from 
Ludh’ydnah till two months after it should have been. 
Upon my arrival at Ludh’ydnah, last March, I im- 
mediately descended the Indus to Bombay, and 
reached Europe by the overland route through 
Egypt. Having thus given a general outline of my 
travels, I proceed to give some account of the Dardi 
country. The valley of Kashmir lies about N.N.W. 
and §.S.E.; if its greater axis were continued, it 
would cut right through the Darda country; the 
snowy ranges seen in my panoramic view of Kashmir 
are, I believe, those which rise between the Indus 
and the Krishn Gangé, the Dard country lying at 
their feet on the left or eastern bank of the Indus. 
Its latitude, that is, the latitude of its centre, may be 
about twenty or twenty-five miles below the junction 
of the Astor, or Hasorah river, with the Indus, which 
will make it about 34° 48’, probably. I have seen it 
from a mountain immediately overhanging the junc- 
tion of the Astor river with the Indus, and whence, 
in fact, I traced with great ease the whole course of 
the Indus, nearly down to the plains. The stream 
itself is visible for not less than fifty or sixty miles. 


| Astor is, strictly speaking, in the DardG country ; 
but, as Astor belongs to Ahmed Shah, it is always 
specified by its name when speaking of it. The 
country of Darda proper when spoken of, consists of 
three or four of the numerous wild states that border 
on the Indus from Astor downward. I have the 
names and positions of all of them, but Chilas (in 
particular, I believe), with Tor, Jelkét, Palas, and 
Koli, form the Malki-Dardé. As to their towns, I 
am not aware they have any; I should think nothing 
but small villages; they are a wild and lawless set, 
and, whilst a portion are employed in agricultural 
pursuits, the others are known and feared as ma- 
| rauders. The thieves whom Ahmed Shah of Iskard6 
cut up immediately before I met him, just below the 
plains of Deoséh, were plunderers from Palas, who 
had penetrated through the mountains, and were car- 
rying off men, women, children, and a large number 
of cattle, from one of his villages. They own no 
authority but that of their millahs, are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, and are Sunni Mohammedans, 
Ahmed Shah assured me that they wear a large ring 
of iron on the wrists, round which the fingers are 
doubled, and then used in general battles in the same 
manner that the ancients used the gestus. The Dard4 
country lies to the south of the great Himalaya chain. 
The direction and distance of Iskardé from the 
Wulur lake is about N.E. sixty miles. The direction 
of Iskard6 from Dras itself will be northerly ; it is 
about a fortnight’s march from it, the Sind’h pass 
being much longer than that by Bander-pér and 
Gards, which occupies but eleven days. Iskardé 
itself, like the other valleys in Tibet, is an open sandy 
flat, eighteen miles long, by actual survey, surrounded 
| by enormous mountains and washed by the Indus, 
| The rock, or kal’ah, is about 800 feet high, and was 
| once evidently washed on both sides by the Indus, 
but now only on the western and northern. I have 
once thought it was the Rock of Aornos, but it is too 
far in the mountains, and too barren of trees to war- 
rant belief of it. Kamlah Gh’ar in the Mandeh 
country, washed by the deep Biyas, answers the de- 
scription of Aornos better than any place I know 
(singularly so, I may say), but it is on the wrong side 
of the Indus. Tardé-g*har (that is, Satara Ghar, or 
the Star’s house), near Nar-pir, in the Panjab, is 
another such fort. Dair will, I think, be found to 
be Aornos, if we are to believe it to be on the west 
of the Attak. It is a strong mountain fort, round 
which runs a river of the same name, which joins the 
Kabul river at the Hasht-nagar, on the plain of 
Péshawar. I obtained four small vocabularies of dif- 
ferent lanquages, — Kashmirian, Little Tibetian 
(which differs considerably from the Ladék’hi), Chi- 
trali, and the Gangri or Ghilghiti, which, I am told, 
much resembles the Hindustani, The mountains of 
Little Tibet are usually at much the same elevation, 
from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, but from any open 
summit, such as that at the junction of the Astor 
valley with the Indus, whence there is one of the 
finest views in the world, several mountains are seen 
in different parts that rise far above them, such as 
would make Mont Blanc iook small beside them. 
The Haramésh (all sides) mountain, in the valley of 
the same name on the Indus, the Miz-ték range, 
which is seen in the distance, and the stupendous 
peak of the Nang& Parbet (the naked mountain), 
or Diyarmal, as it is called by the Little Tibetians, 
between Astor and the Darda country, are of this de- 
scription. I have seen the same magnificent view from 
the summit of the passes between Ladakh and Nubra, 
whence the Maz-tak presents a most noble appearance. 
There isa pass from Little Tibet towards the Méz-tak, 
up which Dr, Falconer ascended for several days 
further than I have been, and poor Dr. Henderson 
visited Nubra before I did, and arrived at about the 
same distance. He was obliged to travel as a Sayyid, 
and the fatigues and privations that he underwent 
were too much for him, and he died in my presence 
at Ludh’yanah. The public are great losers by his 
death. There are two Kishghars ; Chitral is called 
Little Kashghar by the Yarkandis. At present, I 
think that the Hind@ Kush may be said to be joined 
to the Himalaya of Tibet by the Laurch pass between 
Chitral and the valley of the Dair, that which joins 
the Kabul river at Hasht-nagar on the plain of 
Pehawar. There are two passes into Tibet, the 
Bander-ptir and Guras pass, by which I have gone 
three times and returned once, and the Darés pass, 
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by which I have twice returned to Kashmir; it is 


not so difficult although longer. After ascending the 


pass from Bander-pfr to a height equal to that of 


the Pir Panjal pass, about 12,000 feet, I walked 
along a broad ridge until I saw the valley of Guras 
lying at my feet like a punch-bowl, with Krishn 
Gang running along it. ‘This river is formed of two 
branches, one from the valley of Tilail, somewhat 
like that of Guris (to which, however, I have not 
been), and the other from Diés6h: they join at the 
entrance of Gurds. I followed up the river for three 
days to the plains of Didsdh; I then, either as in 
the first instance, ascended to and crossed these 
plains to Iskardé, or, after crossing a lofty snowy 
pass and a frontier torrent, a place of great natural 
strength, whence Ahmed Shah heat off the Sik*hs, 
descended a rocky valley the whole way to the west- 
ern end of the valley of Iskardé. At the further 
extremity of Didsoh, there is an ascent of 400 or 
500 feet over a snowy ridge, and thence the rocky 


vista conducts the eye at once upon the plains of 


Iskardo and the mountains beyond it. Iskardé is 
the name of the valley; there is no city. D6 signi- 
fies an open space where two rivers or two ways 
meet. As to theqopulation of the valley it may be 
counted by the villages at an average (a rough guess) 
of 250 persons in each throughout Tibet. Ahmed 
Shah and his people have always insisted that he can 
produce 12,000 men armed in some way or another. 
I think he might be able to muster about 7,000 or 
8,000. 


Mr. Vigne’s paper was illustrated by his map of 


the valley of Kashmir, by geological and mineralo- 
gical specimens; and a collection of beautiful draw- 
ings, consisting of portraits of the most distinguished 
natives ; figures of animals and fishes, and charac- 
teristic sketches of scenery, including a panorama 
of the city of Kabul, and another of the vale of 
Kashmir. 
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§ Royal Society (Anniv.) ............One, P.M, 

\ Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight. 
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Mon. \ 
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Entomological Society .... 
Society of British Architects . ° 


Horticultural Society 
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Linnean Society. . 
Architectural Society 
{ Geological Society........ p. Eight. 
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USociety of Arts ......cceeceeeeeeees 


Zovlogical Society.......+++++++.+++Three. 
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Botanical Society .......+.+ee+0++++ Eight. 





Society of Antiquaries .......+..000 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Tue Theatres are running races of revivals one 
against the other, and it is Covent Garpen against 
the field—or, to speak more precisely, it is the field 


against Covent Garden—and the latter has plenty of 


backers: last week Drury entered for the ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera’ stakes, but notwithstanding its “ Pretty Polly” 
was a favourite at starting, the Lucy of the other 
side took the lead, and kept it cleverly: this wee' 
the Haymarket has got the start for‘ The Pov: 
but the favourite Malaprop met with her match, and 
though its Sir Lucius showed good-breeding, the 
superior mettle and condition of the Covent Garden 
stud was manifest, and Sir Anthony headed the race 
with the Captain close up to him at the winning post: 
in a word, Covent Garden has distanced its competi- 
tors. But let us drop this turfslang, which the 
jockeyship of the managers has infected us with, and 
come to proper phraseology. ‘The Rivals’ and 
* Beggars’ Opera,’ as played at Covent Garden, are 
superior to the Drury Lane performance of the latter, 
and the Haymarket representation of the former in 
those requisites which are essential to the enjoyment 
of every intellectual entertainment, smoothness, finish, 
and elegance: comparisons, as dear Mrs. Malaprop 
has it, are ** odorous,” and be their** odour” never so 
bad, we cannot choose but draw them—being put on 
the scent. To enter into the detail of differences 
would be invidious ; and indeed superfluous too, in a 
great measure, for a cast of the characters of the re- 
spective dramas at the several houses would be suft- 
ciently expressive of them to most play-goers, and 
for these particulars we refer to the bills of the 





evening. ‘A word or two is only necessary on the 
new faces. 

First of the first—Covent Garpven. Farren’s Sir 
Anthony Absolute is identified with ‘The Rivals,’ as 
his Sir Peter Teazle with * The School for Scandal ;’ 
and Mr. Anderson as Captain Absolute, is worthy of 
his father, a flourishing scion of a vigorous stock ; 
Mrs. C. Jones, too, as Mrs. Malaprop, “ murdered 
the Queen’s English” with a remorselessness that 
relished the better for her seeming unconsciousness 
—she is a dulcet duodecimo of a dictionary at fault 
—an abridgment of Davenport. We should have 
been tempted to wish Mrs. Nisbet had been the 
Lydia Languish, but that she played the unthankful 
part of Julia with such touching and graceful sim- 
plicity ; Vestris could not but be clever and agreeable, 
though she did not look like a sentimental miss in 
her teens; Mrs. Humby is the pink of waiting maids, 
Meadows the most uncouth of clowns, and Green 
the Beau Brummell of the servants’ Hall, and Broug- 
ham, though the bashfulness of the actor interfered 
with his first assumption of the character, was a 
genuine and agreeable Sir Lucius ; Harley as Acres, 
was so comical, that it was impossible to quarrel with 
his display of cowardice ; and Cooper as Falkland, 
made the best of an absurd and over-drawn character, 

The Haymarket having made Sheridan’s comedy 
serve as a farce, we cannot object to Mrs. Glover as 
Mrs. Malaprop, giving a touch or two of caricature ; 
indeed, they were necessary to vulgarize the acting, 
to correspond with some of the other characters ; 
Power as Sir Lucius, embodies the “ complete Irish 
gentleman ;” of the rest of the performers, we will 
only say that Mrs. Warner and Miss P. Horton were 
out of place, and Buckstone as the country servant 
in place. The credit that we would willingly give 
the management for producing a comedy to the best 
of the ability at its command, is lost by the way in 
which it is done. 

Of the other “ rivals”—the two ‘ Beggars’ Operas’ 
— it is rather late to speak, the Drury Lanz 'per- 
formance being too near the end of the week for us 
to compare the two Pollys at the time when their 
merits were talked of; by this time, both Miss 
Austin and Mrs. Alban Croft are found alike wanting 
in the one essential charm of the character—sim- 
plicity ; and the tawdry tinsel with which they bedeck 
the sweet homely ditties, has lost its attraction. Ves- 
tris’s acting and singing makes Lucy the principal 
feature at Covent Garpen, though her Macheath, 
Mr. Harrison, is a gallant fellow, and sings with only 
the vulgarity proper to a highwayman—though we 
would fain miss even that ; in order to make up for 
this, perhaps it is that Farren makes Peachum so 
genteel. At Drury Lane the orchestra are tricked 
out in the faded frippery of Monmouth Street—a 
very unmerited sarcasm, if, as a wag has suggested, 
it be meant to prove te the audience that they are 
players. Mr.and Mrs. Peachum, and Filch, here are 
a capital trio, but the Lucy only gives the airs of the 
virago. We had nearly overlooked one of the best 
points of the Covent Garden * Beggars’ Opera’—the 
Mrs. Peachum of Mrs. C. Jones,—it is the real cha- 
racter. 

A melo-drama, of the domestic sort, called * Wo- 
man’s Trials,’ was received with shouts of laughter ; 
but of so “ domestic” a turn is it that it declines ap- 
pearing in public again. 





Sir W ‘alter Scott" s bilipitiens To the Editor of 

> 
the Atheneum : )— 19, New Milman Street, Nov. 27. 

Observing in your excellent journal my name coupled with 
that of Sir Walter Scott, I beg in corroboration of Mr. 
Hood's statements to inform you, that I am in possession of 
all the letters | received from Sir Walter, also the one 
which passed through the hands of Mr. Hood, which con- 
tained a MS. poem, written on one of my pictures. I have, 
&e. A. W. Coopgr, R.A. 





To c ORRESPON DENTS.—S.—Cor. Subscriber, Bath—D., 
Brussels—I.—received.—It is impossible to enter into the 
correspondence proposed by J. L.— We did not mistake the 
purport of R.’s first letter, but presumed that the common- 
Sense suggestion of our reply would show him the folly of 
his application. What have we to do with other people’s 
advertisements, or the manner in which other journals are 
conducted? it is quite trouble enough to manage our own 
to our satisfaction. 





Errata—By a strange oversight, the passages quoted 
last week from Mrs. Gore’s novel were transposed ; the one 
beginning “ An egotist,” &c., was to illustrate “ the London 
man,”’—and ‘“‘ Harrington” was the curate referred to. 


LNov. 
Just published, roan t tuck, price 3s. 6d. Wie 
HE MEDICAL POCKET-BOOK for 1000, 
containing an Almanack, space for Me moranda, a 
Orc variety of useful Information. Edited by JOHN Foor: 


London: fay rn Princes-street, Soho. 
vols. 8vo. price 1/. in cloth, and lettered. 


. in 
HE CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD a NEW 
TESTAMENTS ; an Historical Devel t 
dicted Occ’ urrences of Holy Se clnture, Sropmant of the Ps. 
By the late Rev. J. A. STEPHENSON, M. A. 
Rector of L ympsham, Somersetshir 
nririnetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate sico-slace, Pall 











. ready. in 3 3 vols. post &vo. 
HE COU a FAVOURI’ i E ; or, FACTS and 
FICTIONS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By MISS JANE ROBERT: 
Author of * Two Years at Sea,’ &c. 
Also just published, price 6d. 
Observations on the approaching Marriage of 
Queen Victoria, including an Account of the Life of Prince 
Albert, of Saxony. By John Von Horn, D.D., of Hanover, 
J.W. Southgate, _ Library, 164, $ Strand. 





WORKS conson eds IN ‘sahara 


he Eighth Editic 
A TRIBUTE "of SY MPA’ r HY addressed to 
Mourners. By W. NEWNHAM, Esq. 12mo. cloth, 
price 5s. Il 


Christian “Sympathy. A Collection of Letters 
addressed Fig Mourners. 3rd edition. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s 
The Mourner’s Solace. A Devotional Anthology, 
12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 


The Solace of an Invalid. 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. Vv. 

Sermons and Extracts consolatory en the Loss of 
Friends. Selected from the Works of the most Eminent Di- 
vines. 3rd edition, 8vo. price 12s. 

London: John ! ate bed & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
3, Great Marlborough-street, Nov, 20, 
R. COLBURN HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE samatinty 4 NEW WORKS, 


4th edition, foolscap 





EXCURSIONS IN DENMARK, NORWAY AND 
SWEDE 
With Notices of a State of Pabie a in those Countries, 
Anecdotes of their Courts. 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Ea. ae 
Author of ‘ Exe arsions in the Interior of Russia,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


If 
PREFERM ENT. 
By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of * Mrs. Armytases “stokes Place,’ &c. 


a Nove-. 
3 vols, 


COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORICAL PLAYS 

OF SH ES 
By the RIGHT HON. P. COU ‘RTEN AY. 

vols. aes SvO. 

THE MARI NE OFFICER. 

By SIR ROBERT STEELE. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits. 

a ready, 


THE SPITFI R BE; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. FREDERIC_C a AMIE R, Author of ‘ The Life of a 
Sailor, oo 3 vols. 


SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 
With a VIstT ‘to the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By K. TOW a Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE DIARY. “oF A NUN. 
vols. post 8 


Henry Colburn, Pabliste or, 13. Gre 9 Marlborough-street. 
w Burlington-street, Nov 


M® BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 





I. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
— of Wrexhill,’ &e. 


ONE FAULT. 
Author of ‘The W tos ‘Sarmaby, 
ols, = 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDN EY SMITH, K.C.B. &e. 
By E. HOW rane, Esq., Author of * Rattlin the Reefer.’ 
vols. 8vo. — Portraits. 


NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY" S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Complete in one volume, with a fine Portrait of Mr. Beckford, 
from an original Painting by, ia oshua Reynolds, 


e bil 
ITALY; WITH SKETCHES “OF SPAIN AND 


PSK ETC SHES 
PORTUGAL 
And an EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 
By WILLIAM BEC K FORD, Esq., Author of ‘ V athek.’ 


NEW WORKS _ ST READY, 


MEMOIRS OF THE CouRT OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STU ARTS, 
Including the PROTECT: RATE. 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esa, 
2 vols. 8vo. with a from Original Paintings. 





A a MAT CH: . rR. Nov EL. 
LADY ATT 
To which is added, THE HEIRESS OF DU SBERG. 3 vols. 
The SEC OND. EDITION of 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Of the Servis © of itis Highness the Nizam. 3vols. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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MARM IO 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet-street. 
& CO. Dublin. 


~ ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

Nearly ready, in demy 8yo, 
N. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Witu Firty BEAUTIFUL Woop ENGRAVINGs. 


‘MARMION.’ 
A POEM. 


FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh, CURRY 





Mr. Ainsworth’s New Romance, Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 


On the Ist of January next, w ith the Magazines, 
THE FIRST N 


THE TOWER 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By W. HARRISON 


Author of * Rookwood,’ ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ &c. 
With THREE ILLusTRATIONS on STEEL in each Number, and Woopcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
*,* This Work, to be completed i in Thirteen Numbers, will be the only monthly publication illnstrated by GEORGE CRUIK- 


SHANK, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ‘ BENTLEY’s MISCELLA 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


will be published, price 1s., handsomely printed in 8yo. 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


UMBER OF 


“OF LONDON. 


AINSWORTH, Esq. 





ol 8vo. with Maps by John Arrowsmith = 
JOY AGE ‘S of the DUT CH BRIG of WAR 
pOURGA, through the Southern and little known Parts 
ofthe MOL! CCAN ARCHIPELAGO, and along the previously 
unknown Southern Coast os New Guinea, performed during the 
Years 1825 and 1826, by D. H. Kolff. ‘Translated from the Dutch 
by GEO! EARL, Author of * The Eastern Seas. 
i reo Bs . Madden & Co. 8. Leadenhall-street. 


This day is ares d, price ss. 64. fi =e ssrs. Longman & Co. 
~ a 


rnoster- 
YATHERINGS ‘FROM GRAVE YARDS, 


I Ay wrticularly those of London: with a concise History of 
the Modes of Interment among different Nations from the 
earliest Periods, and Detail of dangerous and fatal Results 
produced by the nnw vd revolting Custom of inkhuming the 
Dead in the midst she Living. 

By G. A. WALKER, Surgeon. 


TO MOTHERS. 
ust published, in 12mo. price 5 
DVIC E to MOTHERS on the “MANAGE. 
ME oftheir OFFSPRING during the Periods Infancy, 
Childhood, ant toate 
s PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, 
Membe al Tne Royal College of Surzeons, London. 
_ Loudon: Me angman & Co. Bir ham : Barlow. 


Svo. price 10s. 6d. in bod ards, s 
= E P ROSE. WORKS of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, THOMAS KEN, D.D. some time Lord 
hi shop of Bath and Wells. To which are added, some of his 
LETTE ae (never e ree published). ond . anor ACCOUNT of 
his LIFE, by W IL. LIAM H . s Executor. 
‘he whole collecte “thy J wk HOM AS ROUND, B.D. 
Rector of St. Runwald’s and St. Nicholas, Colchester, and late 
Ie ow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
LGPL& IY im ton, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
place, Pall ‘ ial’ - Hi. Parke ar, Oxford; and T. 


WILLIAMS" oi a ICAL EUCLID,OCTAVO EDITION, 
Lately pul New Fdition, improved, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
MIE 

L 








and Waterloo- 
Albin, Col- 





E LEMENTS of EUCLID, chiefly from 
the Text of Dr. SIMSON; adapted to the Use of Students 
by me: ane of Symbols. With the Planes shaded. 
*.* This Edition of Euclid is now univers: illy used at Cam- 
ridge. “ao at most of the public schools. It may be had ¢ 
in Is price 6s. 6d. There the 8vo. Edition, which is in a 
ine clear type, is required, it is necessary to specify the size in 
or ering. 
. Tilt, Fleet-street, London; and P. Stevenson, Cambridge. 





Preparing for press, the 
SIXTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
OLONEL NAPIER’ HISTORY of the 
WAR in the PENINSULA, and the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
&c. with Plans 
_The Third Editions of Volumes 1 and : 2, also 


with Plans, sold separately, price 20s. each. 
& W. Boone, 29, New Bond- street. 


Ww, Dd. CONYBEARE ‘Ss LE 


REV. ‘URES, 
This day is published, 


a New Editi on, considerably improved, 
&s. cloth lettered. o 

ARY COURSE of THEOLO- 
‘ TURES, in Three Parts.—Part 1. On the 
Briden: es of Religion, natural and revealed,—II. 
cism and Interpretation of the Bible.—II1. On the peculiar 
pects nes of & bristianity. Delivered in Bristol Col by the 
Rev, dD. NYBEARE, F.R.S. 

the institute of France, &e. &e, 


to see the waxing <tr en of this volume, it | 


e are 
speaks well for the publi ec. Such a work every man of any edu- 
cation should read, for every man may understand, and almost 
‘very man can afford to obtain it.’-—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

— erwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





w ready, Say bound in morocco, 2. 2s. 
- DES S TABLEAUX; Prose, Poetry, and 
for 1840, es in a new and unique style. 
Ldited’ ay Miss MITFORD. Imperial 4to. India proofs, 34. 3s. 
few Copies, coloured after the Original Drawings, 3/. 3s. 
“We know not in what terms to commend this magni icent 
work. It is the most splendid of all the Annuals. There is a 
Dovelty in the designs, the framework on which they are set 
ing composed of smaller sketches from the story, prettily 
helping out the main idea.”"—Atlas. 
e have not seen more appropriate and characteristic ac- 
com: niments. The bp wong are worthy of the high names of 
indens.”’— Literary Gazet Mes th ie 
€ most attractive Annual of the season,”—United Service 
ite Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





On the Criti- | 


Corresponding Me tut cr of 





OXFORD EDITIONS. 
EBLE'’S Selections from HOOKER, = ' 


18M0.06-5 
Auto-Biegraphy of Bp. PATRICK.. ---18mo. 
PATRICK'S Advice to a Friend -18mo. 
Heart's 
TON'S Disce Mor 
_—— Disce Vive 
- Meditations ont 
LSON’ S (Bp.) Sacra Privata 
Ont: S Golden Grove ...... 
»'S (Abp.) oe 
'D’S Autobiogra: 
ARROW'S Rationale on the Book of Common 
Prayer...e.. 


ase 


PF smovees 


the Press. 
KEN’S Manual of Prayer. 
WELLS’ Rich Man’s Duty. 
SAR AY 1A on the Priesthood. 
MPIS’ Imitation of Christ 
PAT hic K on Repentance and Fasting. 


John a Parker, Oxford. 





. price § WS. 
LE MENTS “of ALGEBRA. By the 
c Rev KELLAND, A.M. F.R.SS. L. & E. &c. late 
Feliow of Que en's College, C: ambridge, Professor of Mathems- 
tics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 
Adam & Charles Black, ey Longman & Co, London. 
Of whom also mi: Ay be had, in 8vo. price 8s. Second Edition, 
HE RST SIX and the ELEVENTH and 
TWELFTH BOOKS of EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS ; with 
Notes and Illustrations, and an Appendix in Five Books. 
By JAMES THOMSON, L.L.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the = niversity of Glasgow. 


rule POST OFFICE LETTER-WEIGHTS 
for the New System of Postage, will be ready for Sale on 
MONDAY NEXT, and may be had of ALFRED Essex, 22, 
Crawford- street, Portman-square. ce lene ae 
TH KE RESPIRATOR.—GeEorcGE BuTLer, 
Chemist, 93, C poapeide, requests attention to his complete 
assortment of Mr. “ERY'S RESPIRATORS. The interior 
construction of this philosophical and eminently useful instru- 
ment may be inspected, and every information regarding its 
principle and the mode of attaching it to the face, may be pro- 
cured at G. B.’s City Dispensing Establishment, 93, Cheapside, 


corner of | King-stree 2. 

ELECTR )-MAGN 
MACHINE o—leamrered ye 
ingle 








_ 7 
LECTRICAL and STIC 
ivanic Batteries--Air Pumps 
gle and Compound Microscopes. 
al and Philosophic al Instruments, of 
rior workmanship, manufactured and sold at very mode- 
prices. by E. PALMER, 103, euante-ctveet, London.— 

i Catalogues, with 120 Engravings 
N.B. Working Models of Steam Engines, a and all kinds of 
Machine ry, made to drawings. 


7 
OTTLING SEASON.—Gentlemen and Fami- 
lies are re spectfally je informed that the BOTTLING of 
PORT WINES has COMN CED at the Gray’s-inn Wine 
Establishment ; they consist my the greatest variety, from that 
of an economical kind to those of the most superior description, 
so as to meet the means and wishes of every class of consumers, 
at the lowest prices prompt payment 4 to command : 
‘er pipe, 65/., 75/., 84/. Per qr. pipe, ti. » 191. 10s., 212. 10s, 


7 
Per dozen, 248., 278., 308., 33s., and 3€ 
HE NE KEY & COMPY. 
inn Wi ine Establishment, 23, High Holborn, London. 
. superio th, 3 high-flavoured 
of the celebrated vintage 1834, at 100/. per pipe, or 40s, 
pe r doz. 














RAWING PAPER.—Tnomas Creswic K, | 
Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now c ompleted his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public hi Smooth-rolled Drawing 
re aper presenting the same good qualities which his Rough and | 
lalf Rough paper has been so ool known to possess for thirty 
ane past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 

that period with the most marked approval, notwithstanding | 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage < good qualities and 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
ith T. C.’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawin Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 

smooth on the reverse, 


r , 
ONCERNING EVERY BODY.—SrockeEn’s 
large STOCK of STATIONERY SELLING considerably 

under cost price (earings enlargement of shop), consisting of 
Envelopes of the best quality, at Is. per hundred; capital 
Writing Paper, at 3d. per quire ; Envelope Cases, Album 
Books, Blotting Cc ~s s, Bibles, Prayer Books, W ork and ‘De 
Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing C ‘ases, Travelling Writing © 
with Bramah loc ks all at the same sacrifice, to make room for 
entire new stoc Jbserve—no business carried on in the — 
(until alterations are c ompleted), the Stock having been remov 
into show-rooms up stairs to prevent damage.—At Stocken’s, 
53, Quadrant, Rege nt-street, next door to Swan & Edgar’ 8. 


ai 
ot T, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with ele af uae goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. e following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS C ARPE TS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns - pe josteone is, combining 
durability of Ay and novelt design, economy ia 
rice. —CABINET FURNITURE, ‘BRITISH Tal PARISIA 
This departme nt, from its extensive stock and superior oa 
ment, affords fac ilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure tC very article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi > — ~ paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exguisite des’ 
LYON, HOT SON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


EYE-PRESERV ING SPEC *TACLES. 
HAMBERLAI OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERV ING SPECTACL ‘ES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, C) lergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best C onvex Pe + ps, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s i 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints....--0+« 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver... 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints. 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints. 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Hi 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame . 0 6 for Mechanics. 
The above are all glazed wi clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is nde knowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pelios’ id and perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 
Country a Foreign ¢ sapependente may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Letters to be paid. A month's trial al- 
lowed, vie which customers m ng »xchange their purchases. 
MAKER Cid IMPROVEI BARON ETERS. 
Supe rior 8-inch ¥ ~£2 
Ditto, Chena d y flail with Pearl .. 
Foctatte Pediment Barometer,which 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5s. to 
Most Improved Mountain Baromete 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s, to.. 
No. 37, BROAD-STREET, BLOOM: 
HOLBORN. 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY, 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT ST OVE, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
a »dom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night.with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases generated by combustion can pass into the 
a parte nt. W herever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
ble. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
foo warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it re quires attention only once in 
twenty- yur hours, during whic sh time the cost will not exceed 
‘Twopence : price, ’plain, 3l.; fluted, 3/. 10s. Manufactured by 
the sole Proprie tors, RIP PON & BU RTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed’ Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, superior 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
Tet tters will be received unless post paid. Established 1820. 


MMHE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines, It is far superior to any lavement mac pine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affdrds the 
desirable convenience of being, ith its contents, conveyable 
in the poc ket or in_a lady’s reticule, to any appropriate place, 
—VOICE CONDUCTORs, ‘a signed by Dr. ScortT upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. The 

highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the Re asures of conversation. The 
lowest power, or self-supporting CORNET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding trumpets to the ear: it may even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the country can rece ive suitable Conductors by address- 

ng particulars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scort’s Re. 

pository, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London. 
rANEOUS E RU PTIONS, SCROFUIL 

B* T L E R's COMPOUND CONCE x T Ke ATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations re- 
commended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert spoonful of it, — ~d with water, makes in one minute 
i on f the usual strength. It is generally 
scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 

also has been found extremel 

d in secondary symptoms, an 




















use “fal j ince shronic the umi tin, 
a remedy forthe improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 2's. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Che apside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his address e ngraved in the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; or any respec table 
Chemist and Druggist. Of whom may be obtained also * Butler's 
Alkaline Solution,” which is frequently ordered by Physicians 
to be taken aus with the Decoction of Sarsaparilla, 

4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul’ oe 
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In 2 vols. demy 8yo. price One Guinea, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, 


And other Public Characters who flourished in the Time of George III. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. F.RS., 


Member of the National Institute of France. 


THE FIRST SERIES CONTAINS 
Introduction. Mr. Fox. Mr. Canning. APPENDIX. 
George ILI. Mr. Pitt. Sir Samuel Romilly. nan ew 
Lord Chatham. Mr. Sheridan. Effects of Party. . Note wie = a. . 
Lord North. Mr. Windhain. Franklin. - Communication respecting 
Lord Loughborough. Mr. Dundas. Frederick IT. Lord Chatham. 
Lord Thurlow. Mr. Erskine. Gustavus ILL. . Letter from Lady Charlotte 
Lord Mansfield. Mr. Perceval. The Emperor Joseph. Lindsay on Lord North. 
Lord Chief Justice Gibbs. Lord Grenville. The Empress Catherine. y. Statement of the Case be- 
Sir William Grant. Mr. Grattan. tween Queen Elizabeth 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Wilberforce. and Mary Queen of Scots, 


THE SECOND SERIES CONTAINS A 

George IV. . Mr. Horne Tooke. Mr. Horner—Lord King—Mr. Madame de Staél. 
Lord Eldon. Lord Castlereagh. Ricardo. Mirabeau Family. 
Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell). Lord Liverpool. Note on Mr. Curran. Carnot. 

Dr. Laurence. Mr. Tierney. Charles Carrol Lafayette. 

Sir Philip Francis. Lord St. Vincent (Lord Nelson). Neckar. Prince Talleyrand. 
Napoleon—Washington. 


Also, an Edition of the same Work, in royal 8vo. with Twenty-five Portraits engraved on Steel, price Two Guineas, 











In super royal 8vo. 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS, Vol. I. 


With One Hundred and Sixty-one Wood Engravings by the first Artists. Price 15s. bound in cloth. 


COMEDIES, Vol. I. 


With Six Hundred and Seventy-five Wood Engravings. Price 20s. bound in cloth. 





In super royal 8yo. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


VOL. IIL. with Wood Engravings. Price 24s. bound in cloth. 
#*,® The PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND will be completed in 4 vols. 





In Parts, super-royal 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 


In 1 vol. ng 750 pages, super-royal 8vo. price Two Guineas and a Half, in half-morocco, 


A TREATISE ON WOOD ENGRAVING, 


: 
Historical and Practical, 
With upwards of Three Hundred Illustrations, engraved by JOHN JACKSON. 
The following is a brief analysis of the volume: 

In the first chapter, an attempt is made to trace the principle of Wood Engraving from the earliest authentic period. The second chapter contains an account of the progress of 
the art, as exemplified in the earliest known single cuts, and in the block books which preceded the invention of typography. As printing from moveable types was unquestionably 
suggested by the earliest block books, the third chapter is devoted to an examination of the claims of Gutemberg and Coster to the honour of this invention. The fourth chapter 
contains an account of Wood Engraving in connexion with the press, from the ertablishment of typography to the latter end of the fifteenth century. The fifth chapter comprehends 
the period in which Albert Durer flourished,—that is, from about 1498 to 1528. The sixth contains a notice of the principal Wood-cuts designed by Holbein, with an account of the 
extension and improvement of the art in the sixteenth century, and of its subsequent decline. Inthe seventh chapter, the history of the art is brought down from the commencement 
of the eighteenth century to the present time. The eighth chapter contains an account of the practice of the art, with remarks on Metallic Relief Engraving, and the best mode of 
printing Wood-cuts. As no detailed account of the practice of Wood Engraving has hitherto been published in England, it is presumed that the information afforded by this part of 
the Work will not only be interesting to amateurs of the art, but useful to those who are professionally connected with it. 








In royal 8vo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; 


With NOTES by E. W. LANE, Esq. 
Tilustrated with many hundred Wood Engravings, from Designs by W. HARV EY. Vol. I. price 28s. elegantly bound iq cloth. 


The SEconD VoLUME will be published in January; and the whole Work will be completed in 3 vols. in the course of y year 1840. 





In super-royal 8yo. price Two Guineas bound in cloth, 


PORTRAIT etait, Nea] THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


4 ° 
One Hundred Engravings on Steel from Original Pictures. 





— 


Price 4s. bound in cloth, 


The BRITISH ALMANAC, and COMPANION to the ALMANAC, for 1840. 





Just ready, 


THE ALMANAC OF THE SEASONS; 


Exhibiting by an arrangement of oe forming a most ornamental sheet for the Drawing-room and Library, the Astronomical nat Meteorological Phenomena of the year, it 
addition to the usual Calendar, price 2s. 6d ——— 


London: JauEs Boas. 4. Took" were Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the A’ ZUM OFFICE, 14. Wel on t North, Strand, by Joun Faancis; and sold byall 
Booksellers ang Newsve ders,—Agents ; for ScpTLann, Mosars, Bell & Bradfute, burgh ; and D, Campbe 0 for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 








